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EXTRACTS, 
THE SCOTCH PEASANTRYs 


« A SLIGHT acquaintance with 
the peafantry of Scotland will ferve to 
convince an unprejudiced obferver that 
they poffefs a degree of intelligence not 
generally found among the fame clafs 
of men in the other countries of Eu- 
rope. In the very humbleft condition 
of ihe Scottifh peafants every one can 
read, and moft perfons are more or 
lefs fkilled in writing and arithmetic; 
and under the difguife of their uncouth 
appearance, and of ther peculiar man- 
ners and dialeét, a ftranger will difco- 
ver that they poffefs a curiofity, and 
have obtained a degree of information, 
correfponding to thefe acquirements. 

«¢ Thefe advantages they owe to the 
legal provifion made by the parliament 
of Scotland in 1646, for the eflablifh- 
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ment of a fchool in every parith 
throughout the kingdom, for the ex- 
prefs purpole of educating the poor— 
a law which may challenge comparifon 
with any act of legiflation to be found 
in the records of hiftory, whether we 
coafider the wifdom of the ends in 
view, the finyplicity of the means em- 
ployed, or the provilions made to ren- 
derthefe means effectual to their pur- 
pofe. This excellent ftatute was re- 

ealed on the acceflion of Charles II. 
in 1660, together with all the other 
laws palfed during the commonwealth, 
as not being fanctioned by the royal af- 
fent. It flept during the reigns of 
Charles and James, but was re-enact. 
ed precifely in the fame terms, by the 
Scottith parliament, after the revolu- 
tion in 1696; and this is the laft pro- 
vifion on the fubject. Its effects on 
the national character may be confi- 
dered to have commenced about the 
period of the Union, and, doubtlefs, 
it co-operated with the peace and fe- 
curity arifing from that happy event, 
in producing the extraordinary change 
in favour of induftry and good morals, 
which the character of the common 
people of Scotland has fince under- 
gone.” Vol.i. p. 3. 

‘* The manners and appearance of 
the Scottifh peafantry do not befpeak 
to a ftranger, the degree of their cul- 
tivation. Intheir own country, their 
induftry is inferior to that of the fame 
defcription of men in the fouthern di- 
vifion of the ifland. Induftry and the 
ufeful arts reached Scotland later than 
England; and though their advance 
has been rapid there, the effects pro- 
duced are as yet far inferior both in 
reality and in appearance. The Scot- 
tith farmers have in general neither 
the opulence nor the comforts of thofe 
of England, neither veft the fame ca- 
pital in the foil, nor receive from it 
the fame return. ‘Their clothing, their 
food, and their habitations, are almoft 
every where inferior*, Their ap- 
pearance in thefe refpects correfponds 
with the appearance of their country; 
and under the operation of patient in- 
dultry, both are improving. Induftry 
and the ufeful arts came later into 
Scotland than into England, becaufe 


the fecurity of property came later, 
With caules of internal agitation and 
warfare fimilar to thofe which occur. 
red to the more fouthern nation, the 
people of Scotland were expofed to 
more imminent hazards, and more ex. 
teufive and dettruétive {poliation, from 
external war. Occupied in the main- 
tenance of their independence againtt 
their more’ powerful neighbours, to 
this were necellarily facrificed the arts 
of peace, and at certain periods, the 
flower of their population. And 
when the union of the crowns pro- 
duced a fecurity from national wars 
with England, for the century fuc- 
ceeding, the civil wars common to 
both divifions of the ifland, and the 
dependance, perhaps the neceffary de- 
pendance, of the Scottifh councils on 
thofe ot the more powerful kingdom, 
counteracted this advantage. Even 
the union of the Britith nations was 
not, from obvious caufes, immedi- 
ately followed by all the benefits which 
it was ultimately deftined to produce. 
At length, however, thefe benefits 
are diftincétly felt, and generally ac- 
knowledged. Property is fecure; 
manufactures and commerce increaf- 
ing, and agriculture is rapidly im- 
proving in Scotland. As yet indeed 
the farmers are not in general ena- 
bled to make improvements out of 
their own capitals, as in England; 
but the landholders who have feen 
and felt the advantages refulting from 
them, contribute towards ghem with 
a liberal hand. Hence property, as 
well as population, is accumulating 
rapidly on the Scottifh foil; and the 
nation, enjoying a great part of the 
bleflings of Englifhmen, and retain- 
ing feveral of their own happy infti- 
tutions, might be confidered, if con- 
fidence could be placed in human fore- 
fight, to be as yet only in an early 
ftage of their progrefs. Yet there are 
ob{tructions in their way. To the 
cultivation of the foil are oppofed 
the extent and the firictnefs ot the 
eatgils; to the improvement of the 
people, the rapidly increafing ule ot 
{pirituous liquors, a deteftable prac- 
tice, which includes in its confe- 
quences almoft every evil, phylical 


* « Thefe remarks are confined to the clafs of farmers: the fame correfpond- 
ing inferiority will not be found in the condition of the cottagers and labourers, 


it leafi in the article of food, as thofe who examine this fubjeét impartially 
will foon difcover,” 
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and moral*. The peculiarly fecial 
difpolition of the Scotnth peafantry 
expofes therm to tars practice. This 
diipolision, which is foftered by their 
national fongs and mutic, ‘s, perhaps, 
characteriftic of the nation at large. 
Though the fource of many pleafures, 
it coumieracts, by its confequences, the 
effects ot their patience, induftry, and 
frugality, hoth at home and abroad, 
of which thofe efpecially who have 
witnefled the progrefs of Scotfmen in 
other countries, muft have known 
many firiking inftances. 

«Since the Union, the manners and 
language of the peo; le of Scotland 
hive no longer a fiandard among 
theinfelves, but are tried by the 
ftandard of the nation to which they 
are united, Though their habits are 
far from being flexible, yet it is evi- 
dent that their manners and dialect are 
undergoing arapid change. Even the 
farmers of che prefeat day appear to 
have leis of the peculiarities of their 
country in thei: {peech than the men 
of kettersot the laft generation. Burns, 
who never left the ifland, nor pene- 
trated farther into kngland than Car- 
lile on the one hand, or Newcaitle 
on the other, had lets of the Scottifh 
dialect than Hume, who lived for 
many years in the beft focie:y of Eng- 
Jand and France; or perhaps than 
Roberifon, who wrete the Englifh 
language in a ftyle of fuch purity: and 
if he had been in other refpects fitted 
to take a lead in the Brisith Houfe of 
Commons, his pronunciation would 
neither have »fettered his eloquence 
nor deprived it of its due effect.” Vol. i. 


p. 22. 






SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BURNS. 
“ ROBERT Burns was, as is well 


known, the fon of a farmer in Ayr- 
fhire, and afterwards himfelf a far- 
mer there; but having been unfuc- 
cefstul, he was about to emigrate 
to Jamaica. He had previoufly how- 
ever attracted fome notice by his 
poetical talents in the vicinity where 
he lived, and having publithed a fmall 
volume of his poems at Kilmarnock, 
this drew upon him more general at- 
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tention. In confequence of the en- 
couragement he received, he repaired 
to Edinburgh, and there publithed by 
fub/cription au improved and enlarged 
edition of his poems, which met with 
extraordinary luccels. By the profits 
arifing from the fale of this edition, 
he was enabled to enter on a farm in 
Dumfriesthire; and having married a 
perfon to whom he had been long at- 
tached, he retired, to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to agriculture. 
He was again, however, unfuccelstul, 
and abandoning his farm, he removed 
into the town of Dumfries, where 
he filled an inferior office in the excife, 
and where he terminated his life in 
July 1796, in histhirty-eighth year. 
“The ttrength and originality of 
his genius procured him the notice of 
many perfons diftinguifhed in the re- 
public of letrers, and among others, 
that of Dr. Moore, well known for 
his Views of Society and Manners on 
the Continent of Europe, for his 
Zeluco, and various other works,— 
To this gentleman our poet addretled 
aletter, after his firft vifit to Kdin. 
burgh, giving a hiftory of his hfe, up 
to the period of his“ riting. imacem- 
potition never intended to tee the light,: 
elegance or pertect Correctneis of com=) 
polfition will not be expected. Thefe, 
however, will be compentared by the 
opportunity of feeing our pvet, as he, 
gives the incidents of his life, unfold 
the peculiarities of his character with 
all the carelefs vigour and open fince- 
rity of his mind.”” Voli, p. 33. 





EXTRACT FROM BURNS’S HISTORY 
OF HIS OWN L.-FE. 


«¢ Mauchline, 2d Auguft 1787. 


“ Sir, 

« FOR fome months paft I have 
been rambling over the country, but I 
am now confined with fome lingering 
complaints, originating, as I take it, 
in the ftomach. To divert my fpirits 
a little in this miferable fog of ennui, I 
have takena whim to give you a hiftory 
of myfelf. My name has made fome 
little noife in this country; you have. 
done me the honour to intercit your- 


* The amount of the duty on fpirits diftitled m Scotland is now upwards 


of 250,000/. annually. 


In 1777 it did not reach soool. 


The rate of the duty 


has indeed been raifed; but making every allowance, the increafe of confump-~ 
tion muft be enormous. This is independent of the duty on malt, &c. malt 


liquor, imported fpirits, and wine.” 
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felf very warmly in my behalf; and I 
think a faithful account of what cha- 
raéter of a man I am, and how I came 
by that character, may perhaps amufe 
you in anidle moment. I will give 

ou an honeft narrative, though I 

now it will be often at my own ex- 

enfe; for I affure you, Sir, T have, 
ike Solomon, whofe character, ex- 
cepting in the trifling affair of wi/dom, 
I fometimes think I refemble, I have, 
I fay, like him, turned my eyes to bebold 
madnefs and folly, ‘and, like him too, 
frequently fhaken hands with their in- 
toxicating friendfhip. * * * Af- 
ter you have perufed thefe pages, 
fhould you think them trifling and 1m- 
pertinent, I only beg leave to tell you 
that the poor author wrote them under 
fome twitching qualms of confcience, 
arifing from a fufpicion that he was 
doing what he ought not to do; a pre- 
dicament he has more than once been 
in before. 

«¢ T have not the moft ciftant pre- 
tenfions to afume that charaéter which 
the pye-coated guardians of efcut- 
cheons call a gentleman, When at 
Edinburgh laft winter, I got acquaint- 
ed in the herald’s office, and looking 
through that granary of honours, [ 
there found almoft every name oi the 
kingdom ; but for me, 


* My ancient but ignoble blood 
¢ Has crept thro’ {coundréls eyer fince 
the flood.’ 


Gules, Purpure, Argent, &c. quite 
difowned me. 

«© My father was of the north of 
Scotland, the fon of a farmer, and 
was thrown, by early misfortunes, on 
the world at large; where, after many 
years wanderings and fojournings, he 
picked up a pretty large quantity of 
obfervation and experience, to which 
Tam indebted for moft of my little 
pretenfions to wifdom. I have met 
with few who underftood men, their 
manners, and their ways, equal to him; 
but ftubborn, ungainly integrity, and 
headlong, ungovernable irafcibility, 
are difqualifying circumftances; con- 
fequently I was born a very poor 
man’s fon.. For the firft fix or feven 
years of my life, my father: was gar- 
dener to a worthy gentleman of {mal}! 
eftate in the neighbourhood of Ayr. 
Had he continued in that ftation) I 
muft have marched off to be one of 
the little underlings about a. farm. 
houle; but it was his deareft vith and 


> 
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prayer to have it in his power to keep 
his children under his own eye, till 
they could difcern between good and 
evil; fo, with the afliftance of his ge- 
nerous mafter, my father ventured on 
afmall farm on his eftate. At thofe 
years I was by no means a favourite 
with any body. I was a good deal 
noted for a retentive memory, a ftub. 
born flurdy fomething in my difpofi- 
tion, and an enthufiaftic idiot piety. 
I fay idiot piety, becaufe I was then 
but achild. Though it coft the fchool- 
mafier fome thrafhings, | made an ex. 
cellent Englifh fcholar; and by the 
time I was ten or eleven years of age, 
I was a critic’in fubftantives, verbs, 
and particles. In my infant’and boy. 
ith days too, T owed much to an old 
woman who refided in the family, re- 
markable for her ignorance, creculity, 
and fuperftition, She had, 1 fuppote, 
the largeft collection in the country 
of tales and fongs concerning devils, 
ghoiis, fairies, brownies, witches, 
warlocks, founkies, kelpies, elf-can- 
dles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, 
cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, 
dragons, and other trumpery. This 
cultivated the latent feeds of poetry; 
but had fo ftrong an effect on my ima- 
gination, that to this hour, in my noc- 
turnal rambles, I fometimes keep a 
fharp lock-out in fufpicious places; and 
thouyh nobody can be nicre {ceptical 
than L am in fuch matters, yet it often 
takes an effort of philofephy to fhake 
off thele idie terrors. The earlict 
compotition that I recollect taking 
pleafure in was The Vifion of Mirza, 
anda hymn of Addifon’s, beginning, 
* How are thy fervants bleft, O Lord! 
I particularly remember one half-ftan- 
za, which was mufic to my boyih 
ear— ; 
‘For tho’ on dreadful whirls we hung 
* High on the broken wave— 


I met with thefe pieces in Mafon’s 
Englith Collection, one of my {chool- 
books. The two firft books I ever 
read in private, and which gave me 
more pleafure than any two books [ 
ever read fince, were, The Life of 
Hannibal, and The Hiftory of Sir 
William Wallace. Hannibal gave my 
young ideas fuch a turn, that I ufed to 
ftrut in raptures up and down after the 
recruiting drum and bagpipe, and with 
myfelf tall enough to be a foldier; 
while the flory of Wallace poured a 
Scottifh prejudice into my veins, which 
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will boil along there, till the flood. 

ates of life fhut in eternal reft. 

«¢ Polemical divinity about this time 
was putting the country half mad, 
and 1, ambitious of fhining in conver- 
fation parties on Sundays between fer- 
mons, at funerals, &c. ufed, a few 
years afterwards, to puzzle Calvinifm 
with fo. much heat and _ indifcretion, 
that I raifed a hue and cry of herety 
againt me, which has not ceafed to 
this hour. 

«My vicinity to Ayr was of fome 
advantage to me. My focial difpofi- 
tion, when not checked by fome mo- 
dification of fpited pride, was, like 
our catechifm definition of infinitude, 
without bounds or limits. 1 formed fe- 
veral connexions with other younkers 
who poffetfed fuperior advantages; the 
joungling actors who were bufy in the 
rehearial of parts in which they were 
fhortly to appear on the ftage of life, 
where, alas! I was deftined to drudge 
behind the feenes, It is not com- 
monly at this green age that our young 
gentry have a juft fenfe of the im- 
menfe diftance between them and their 
ragged playfellows. It takes a few 
dafhes into the world, to give the 
young great man that proper, decent, 
univiicing difregard for the poor, 
infignificant, ftupid devils, the mecha- 
nics and peafantry around him, who 
were perhaps born in the fame vil- 
lage. My young fuperiors never in- 
fulted the clouterly appearance of my 
ploughboy carcale, the two extremes 
of which were often expofed to all the 
inclemencies of all the feafons. They 
would give me firay volumes of books: 
among them, even then, I could pick 
up fome obfervations; and one whofe 
heart 1 am fure not even the Munny 
Begum {cenes have tainted, helped me 
toa little French, Parting with thefe 
my young friends and benefactors, as 
they oceafionally went off for the Katt 
or Welt Indies, was‘often to mea fore 
affliction, but I was foon called to 
more ferious evils. My father’s ge- 
nerous matter died; the farm proved 
a ruinous bargain; and, to clench the 
misfortune, we fell: into the hands of 
a factor, who fat for the picture | 
have drawn of one in my Tale of twa 
Dogs. My father was advanced in 
life when he married; I was the el- 
deft of feven children, and he, worn 
out by early hardihips, was unfi: for 
Inbour. My father’s ipirit was foon 
irritated, but not cafily broken. There 


was a freedom in his leafe in two years 
more, and to weather thefe two years 
we retrenched our expenfes. We 
lived very poorly: 1 was a dexte- 
rous ploughman for my age; and the 
next eldeft ro me was a brother (Gil- 
bert) who could drive the plough 
very well, and help me to thrath che 
corn, A novel-writer might perhaps 
have viewed thefe {cenes with fome 
fatisfaction, but fo did not 1; my in. 
dignation yet boils at the recollection 
of the {——1 factor’s infolent threat- 
ening letters, which ufed to fet us all 
In tears. 

«This kind of life—the cheerlefs 
gloom of a hermit, with the unceafing 
moi! of a galley-flave, brought me to 
my fixteenth year; a little b. fore which 
period I firft committed the fi: of 
rhyme, You know our country cui- 
tom of coupling a man and woman 
together as partners in the labours of 
harveit. In my fifteenth autuain, inv 
partner was a bewitching creature, a 
year younger than myfelf. My fcar- 
city of Englifh denies me the power 
ot doing her juftice in that languaze, 
but you know the Scottifh idiom—the 
was a bonny, fweet, fonfe lafs. in 
fhort, fhe altogether, unwittingly to 
herfelf, initiated me in that delicious 
paffion which, in ipite of acid difap- 
Dointment, gin-horfe prudene, and 
Seokuecen philofophy, I hold to be 
the firft of human joys, our deareft 
bleffing here below! How fhe caught 
the contagion I cannot tell; you me. 
dical people talk much of infection 
from breathing the fame air, the 
touch, &c, but I never exprefsly faid 
I loved her. Indeed 1 did not know 
myfelf why ! liked fo much to loiter 
behind with her, when returning in 
the evening from our labours; why 
the tones of her voice mace my heart. 
ftrines thrill like an Aeolian harp, and 
particularly why my pulfe beat fuch a 
furious ratan when ! looked and fin- 
gered over her little hand to. pick out 
the cruel nettle-ilings and thifles.— 
Among her other love-iafpiring qua- 
lities, fhe fung {weetly ; and it was 
her favourite reel to which [ atrempt- 
ed giving an embodied vehicle in 
rhyme. I was not fo prefumptuous 
as to imagine that I could make verfes 
like printed ones, compofed by men 
who had Greek and Latin; but my 
girl fang a fong which was faid to be 
compofed by a fmall country laird’s 
fon,.on one of his father’s maids, with 
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whom he was in love; and I faw no 
reafon why I might not rhyme as well 
as he; for excepting that he could 
fmear fheep, and cafl peats, his father 
living in the moorlands, he had no 
ro © fcholarcraft than myfelf, 

** Thus with me began love and po- 
etry; which at times have been my 
only, and till within the laf twelve 
months, have been my higheft en- 
joyment. My father ftruggled on till 
he reached the freedom in his leafe, 
when he entered on a larger farm, 
about ten miles farther in the coun- 
try. ‘Lhe nature of the bargain he 
made was fuch as to throw a little 
ready money into his hands at the 
commencement of his leafe, otherwife 
the affair would have been impracti- 
cable. For four years we lived com- 
fortably here, but a difference com- 
mencing between him and his landlord 
as to terms, after three years tofling 
and whirling in the vortex of litiga- 
tion, my father was juft faved from 
the horrors of a jail, by a confumption, 
which, atter two years promifes, kindly 
fiepped in, and carvied him away, to 
ewhere the wicked ceafe from troubling, 
and where the weary are at refi!” 

(To be continued.) 





LVIII. An Effay on Sculpture: ina 
Series of Epifties to John Flaxman, 
Efq. R.A. With Notes. By 
Wititam Hayvey, Efq. 4to. 
pp-358. 11.7s. Cadell and Da- 


VieS. 


LIST OF PLATES, 
ERICLES, from a Buf in the Pof. 


Sein f Charles Toxnley, E/g. ( An 
Outline.) 
Death of Demefienes. T. A. (ayley) 
inv. Blake fe. (dn Outline.) ~ ~ 
Portrait of Thomas Hayley, the Dif- 
cisle of Flaxman, from a Medallian 


biVsie 
Blake fe. 
ARGUMENT OF THE FIRST 
EPISTLE. 
FERVENT Withes for the 


ty of ibe Sculptor, returning 


Safe 
Oa@>e- 


from 


Rome—A Sketch of the Studies and 
Situation of the Author and_ his 
Friend—-The Aim of the former in 
the prefent Compofition.—-fp, IT, 
Invocation to Sculpture—-Different 
Ideas on the Origin of the Art—-A 
Sketch of its Progrefs in Afia, Egypt, 
and the early Ages of Greece.—— 
Ep. III. The Grecian Sculptors of 
later Time—Myron—Polycletus-— 
Phidias—Praxite!es — Euphranor-— 
Lyfippus—-The Coloffus of Rhodes 
—Addrefs to Time, as the Reftorer 
of buried Art—-The Laocoon-— 
Niobe—Hercules—Apoilo—Venus. 
—Ep. IV. Etruria—Rome—Vifion 
of Hadrian’s \ illa—-Fp. V. The 
moral Influence of Sculpture in the 
Pagan World——-Praife of eminent 
Writers on ancient Artt——Pliny-— 
Paufanias—Junius—L’ Abbé Guafco 
—Winckelmann—M. de Caylus.— 
Ep. VI. The Author laments with 
his Friend the Fate of his Difciple, a 
promifing young Sculptor, forced to 
quit his Profeffion by a fevere Lofs 
of Health—A Charater of that Dif- 
ciple, and the Intereft he ftill takes 
in the Profperity and Honour of his 
beloved Mafter, conclude the Poem, 
— Notes. 
ran 
EXTRACTS. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ART OF 
SCULPTURE. 
‘¢ THERE are who, led by Fancy’s 
airy clue, 
In Scythian wilds the birth of Sculp- 
ture view, 
And image to themfelves her youthful 
hand, 
Prompted by dark 
command, 

To form, of yielding ftone or duttile 
clay, 

Anearly fymbol of Almighty fiway ; 

The bull’s ftern front, to which rude 
myriads kneel, 

The favourite idol of benighted zeal *. 

‘© Others a fofter origin aflign 

To thesyoung beauties of this art 

benign— 


ON 


Devotion’s fond 


To 


* « An ingenious foreigner, who has added extenfive learning to a lively 
imagination, and who publiihed, in our country, a work of confiderable mag- 
nituae on the origin and progrefs of the arts, indulges a conjecture that the 
head 
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id To Love, infpiring the Corinthian Tells, in his hallow’d page, how 

‘is maid Sculpture rofe, 

in Fondly to fix her fleeping lover’s fhade; To footh the anguifh of parental 

I And her kind fire’s congenial fkill they WOES ; . -. 

: trace How firft a father, in affliction’s ftorm, 

nt The new attraction of amodell’d facet. Ofhis dead darling wrought the mimic 
A «The king, whofe power, by in- form, 
ity tellect refin’d, Impaffion’d Nature’s laudable relief, 
—_ Enthron’d each feience in his ample ‘Till impious worlhip grew trom tender 
of mind, grief t. 
we «No 
as head of the urus, or favage bull, was the earlie% work of fculpture. This idea 
| ftruack him fo forcibly, that he has endeavoured to difplay and confirm a con- 
er jecture, not very probable, in two paflages of his elaborate and amufing re- 
site iearches.”? 
S. t ‘* Two refpectable writers of antiquity, the philofopher Athenagoras, and 
on tle naturalilt Pliny, agree in deriving the art of modelling from the celebrated 
he _ though anonymous Maid of Corinth, whofe father Dibutades, a potter, was fo 
he ‘pleated with the ingenuity of his daughter, sin drawing the thade of her fleeping 
nt Jover, by lamp-light, on a wall, that he is faid to have filled her outline with 
x clay, and, hardening it with the reft of his earthen-ware, to have thus pro- 
R duced a buft, or a medallion (for it might be either), which was preferved at 
= Corinth as a curious rudimeng of art, till that city was deitroyed by Mummius, 
+, according to a tradition manele by Pliny. The Athenian philofopher, who 
th lived a confiderable time after the deftrution, and after the revival of Corinth, 
a {peaks of this interefting production of early art as being ttl preferved when he 
to wrote, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius.” 

fs + “© Por a father, afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath made an 

if. ‘image of his child foon taken away, now honoured him as a god which was 

es ‘then a dead man, and delivered to thofe that were under him ceremonies and 
ese ‘facrifices. — ; 
‘¢ Thus, in procefs of time, an ungodly cuftom grown ftrong, was kept as 

mM ‘a law, and graven images were worfhipped by the commandments of kings.’ 
The Wifdom cf Solomon, ch. xiv. v. 15. 

“* Herodotus has recorded the very fingular honours that were paid toa de- 
ceafed daughter by the afflicted Mycerinus, an Egyptian monarch. 

F «From the energy of thofe inventive paflions, love and grief, we mixht be 
induced to fuppofe that the earlict efforts of rude feulpture would be fuch-as 
they fuggefted for the purpofe of obtaining a refemblance, however imperfect, 

y’s of fome morta! infinitely beloved orregretted: but hittury proves that fupertti- 
tious fear is a paflion {till more creative; and in Greece, which may be con. 

p- fidered as the home, though not the native climate of {culpture, it is evident 

that endeavours to reprefent different divinities by the radeft fymbols preceded 

ul every attempt to exprefs human features by any kind of model. Stocks aud 
fiones were confeiledly worfhipped as celettial powers, in that land of ingenuity, 
nd before any thing like a fiatue, buft, or medallion appeared. The trunk of an 
old tree was folemnly preferved by the Thefpians, and idolized as their Juno*. 
ile But ftones, of a cubic form, were their more general fymbols; and Paufgnias 
mentions a collection of thefe at Pharz in Achaia, in number about thirty, and 

; each diitinguithed by the name of a particular divinity. They ftood neara 

de ftatue of Mercury, and were probably regarded, in the age of Paufanias, as 
Curious reliques of that ancient mode of worfhip, which, according to his ac- 

*. count, had been prevalent among all the Greeks. 

“The firtt Minerva adored at Athens is faid to have been nothing more 
rt than a rough pointed flake. fn contemplating the great contratt between fuch 
objects of popular veneration and the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, the mind 

To takes a generous delight in the progreflive powers of human ingenuity, The 

ly * © Clemens Alexandrinus, who gives a fimilar account of feveral ancient idols, in- 

ig forms us that thefe rude fymbols were gradually exchanged for ftatues of the human 
he form, which acquired the appellation Bern rny ex Rporay exavumiay.” 
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*€No fingle region of the fpacious 
earth 

Can take exclufive pride in Sculpture’s 
birth. 

Whenever God, with bounty uncon- 
fin’d, 

Gave man, his image, a creative 
mind, 

Its lovely children, arts mimetic, 
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“¢ Though keen refearch, elate with 
Learning’s pride, 
From vain conjecture would in vain 
decide 
How Sculpture firft, in early twilight’s 
hour, 
Made the firft efflay of her infant 
power; 
Though clouds of fabulous tradition 











hide 
Her fam’d Prometheus, her primeval 
pride *; 


{prung, 
And fpoke, through different lands, 
in every tongue. 
Still 


pleafuce we naturally feel in fuch a contraft has induced many writers to 
inveltigate, with great labour, the obfcure origin of different arts. M., 
D’Hancarville, in the ingenious differtations prefixed to his Ktrufcan Antiqui- 
ties, has endeavoured to trace the rife and early progrefs of fculpture through 
many ceniuries of darknets prior to the age of Deedalus; a period with which 
the active enthufiafm of Winckelmann had feemed to fatisfy itfelf, in his elabo- 
rate and animated Hiftory of ancient Art. 

“© tf the conjectures of a writer may be trufled, who ventures to delineate a 
period fo very diftant and dark, the origin of Grecian fculpture may be affigned 
to the reign of Apis, the fucceffor of Phoroneus, about 1778 years before the. 
Chriftian zra; and according toa very reafonable fuppofition of M. D’Han. 
carville, this delighrful and difficult art was more than a thoufand years in pro- 
ceeding, by infeniible degrees, from a ftate of rude barbarity to its period of 
exquilite perfection. Of its moft remarkable fteps, and of many memorable 
arilts who particularly contributed to its advancement, I fhall {peak in fubfe- 
quent notes. I return to the immediate fubject of this,—the difpofition to fond 


idolatry in an afflicted parent. Two ftriking, though very different characters 
of the ancient world are remarkable examples of this difpofition—Nimrod and 


Cicero. The ftrong feelings of nature, on the lofs of a beloved child, produced 
the fame wildnefs of affectionate fancy in the imperial hunter and in the re- 
publican ph.lofopher. Thofe who recollect the infinite tendernefs with which 
the great Roman orator fpeaks, in his Letters, of his darling Tullia, will for- 
give and pity the unhappy father, whofe excefs of affliction led him fo far to 
torget his own philofophical principles as to think very ferioufly of building, 
nota tomb, but a temple, to his departed child, as a proper objeét of worthip, 
The Abbé Mongault has clearly afcertained this intention of Cicero,. in his in- 
terefiing remarks on the Fanum ‘Tullie, in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy.’ 

* « Of all the celebrated perfonages of antiquity, there is not one who feems 
to have had a harder fate, in every point of view, than this extraordinary cha- 
racter. He has peculiar claims to a place in this work, from having been long 
regarded as the very fir(t of Pagan artifts, and indeed, the firft of philofophers. 
The poets have reprefented hin as fulfering the fevereft of tortures for inge- 
nuity and benevolence. His acute and energetic fpirit, nobly painted by 
4Efchylus, rendered him a favourite hero of the Athenian, and afterwards of 
the Roman ftage, as we may conjecture from the fragments of Accius. At 
Athens he had an altar infcribed to him in the Academy; and a feftival was 
held in his honour, diftinguifhed by a race, in which the candidates for the prize 
carried a flame as they ran, and he only was confidered as the victor who 
brought it alive to the goal+. Paufanias, who mentions this tribute to the 
memory of Prometheus, relates alfo that the inhabitants of Phocis preferved, 
with great veneration, fome reliques of the very clay from which this firft of 
modellers was faid to have falhioned man. Yet fome of the Pagan philofophers 
did not {cruple to deny the mortal exiftence of Prometheus, and to reduce him 
to a mere fymbol of man’s inventive faculty. Some early Chriflian writers 


+ ** M. de Caylus has inferted in the firft volume of his Antiquities a vignette, 
formed frcm a monument found in Athens, alluding to this race.” 
treat 
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Bill can the eyes of Fancy and of 


her 

youth, 

By Love, by Grief, by Piety carefs’d, 

Alternate nurfling of each hallow’d 
breatt ; 

Rear’d, by their care, to work as each 
infpires, 

And fondly minift’ring to their de- 
fires.”’ P. 27. 


fhining in attractive 
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‘That mental tyrants arrogantly ftart 

To limit England in the {phere of 
art tT! 

Has fhe not borne, to men and angels 
dear, 

A poet who, beyond his Greek come 


peer, 

In Fancy’s field the difk of glory 
hur’d— 

The hallow’d Homer of the Chriftian 
world? 

Affociate arts alternate luftre lend ; 


Each, in her hour, appears a fitter’s 
friend. 

Say why in {culpture Greece has reign’d 
fupreme ? 

Nature with marble gave her roeks to 
teem, 


ENG LAND—MILTON, 
« WHEN foreign pride would Bri- 


tifh minds enchain, 
Perith the doubt, prepofteroufly vain, 


treat him with ftill more feverity. The refpeftable Laétantius, in particular, 
allows him his exiftence and his ingenuity, but defcribes him as emploving his 
fare poWers to te bafelt of purpoies, to promote the prepofterous ambition of 
his relation Jupiter; and as contriving, by his fculpitral art, to convert the 
tyrant into a god. 

“ Of an inerefting character, fo long the [port an: victim of fancy, fable, 
and conjecture, it is natural to deire, but very difficult to obtain, a fimple, 
rational hiftory. Who thall folve the doubt wlicther Prometheus really exifted 
or not? He has been called a Cretan, an Rgyptian, a Scythian; and Olaus 
Rudbecke, in that marvellous -vork of extenfive erudition arid fanciful ins 
genuity, his Atlantica, feenisiticlined to make him a Swede, and claim him for 
a countryman with the re(t of the Titans. Of our own modern writers, Lord 
Bacon and Mr. Bryant (two refpectable names) agree with the emperor Julian 
in their inclination to melt this primeval artift intoa mere allegory. 1 confefs * 
myfelf rather inclined to the opinion of the learned and intelligent Brucker, 
who, in his elaboraté and candid Hiftory of Philofophy, his very modeftly 
ftated fuch conjectures of his own, concerning this celebrated perfonage, as 
accoulit, iit a very probable manner, for all his fabulous adventures. ‘This 
author imagines that Prometheus was a fervant, high in the confidence of Ofiris, 
an Egyptian monarch, who venturing, without the permiflion of his fovereign, 
to communicate the arts of Egypt to the ruder Greeks, was imprifoned tor 
that offence, and tormented, till the A2vyptian officer who guarded him was 
flain by Hercules, and the prifoner fet free. But whether Prometheus had a 
real, or only an imaginary exiftence, it is clear that the attifts as well as the 
— of antiquity were employed in giving celebrity to his interefting cha- 
racter: ‘ 

“‘ Before I dilmifs Prometheus, let me obferve, that if we believe him to 
have exitted, we may flill acquit him of the offence that Laétantius imputes to 
him. te was certainly not the firft mortal who induced his fellow-creetures to 
worthip an idol of the human fhape. Cedrenus afferts that Serug and Terah, 
the progenitors of Abraham, were both makers of images; and adds, that 
Abrahani burn: the idols of Terah his. father. Thole who have endeavoured 
to afcertain the age of Prometheus place him in a later period, and make him 
acotemporary of Mofes. The worfhip of idols, as the Preficent Goguet juftly 
Yemarks, in his learned and fenible book oy the Origin of Laws and Arts, may 
be traced to a very high antiquity: * Les teraphim que Rachel deroba 4 fon 
* pere Laban étoient, fuivant ‘avis des meilleurs interprétes, de petites idoles 
* qui avoient la figure humiaine.’~-GoGuetT, tom. i. pe 355. 

t “ Every friend to literary merit mutt lament that writers of fuch deferved 
celebrity as Montefquieu aad ‘Winkelmann, could be induced to disfigure' their 
immortal works with the {iippofition that the inhabitants of England labour 
under a natural incapacity of attaining excellence in the fine arts; a fuppofition 
that can only difgrace thofe who adgnit and endeavour to fupport it.” 
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And foftering Freedom bade her chi- 


fel trace 

Unfetter’d forms of dignity and grace; 

Panpiham both to Art: but higher 
itil 

Flows the bright fountain of her plattic 
fkill. 

Homer firt vivified the public mind, 

Arm’d it with ftrength, with elegance 
refin’d ; 

From.him, that mind with images re- 
plete, <7 

As Sculpture potent, and as Painting 
{weet, 

Grew by degrees, in various branches 
bright ; 

Congenial faculties purfu’d his flight ; 

And Phidias rofe, while Art and Na- 
ture {mil’d, 

The mighty poet’s intelleftual child 

Whom Sculpture boafted in her proud- 
eft hour, 

By Heaven invefted with Homeric 
power. 

¢¢ When, truer to itfelf, the Britith 

mind, 

More keen for honours of the pureft 
kind, 

To Milton’s genius fuch regard fhall 


pay , . 
As Greece for Homer gloried to dif- 


play, 

Like Phidias, then, her {culptors thall 
afpire 

To quicken marble with Miltonic 
fire ; 

And Attic deities fhall yield the palm 

To lovelier forms, feraphically calm.” 

fs 3h 


THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES, 
«« WITNESS, Lyfippus, that ftu- 
pendous frame 


form’d by thy pupil for his country’s 
fame ; 
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Who, when foil’d War renounc’d hes 
eae abodes, ‘ 

Rear’d the proud trophy of triumph. 
ant Rhodes wd . 

In giant fplendour which the world 
amaz’d, 

Portentous in his bulk this proud 
Apollo blaz’d ; 

So large, fo lofty, that, beneath his 


afe, 
Mortals feem’d fhrunk below the pig. 
my race. 
« Yet let not vain, cenforious fpleen 
deride 
This Pagan monument of tow’ring 
ride. 
Great in his aim, in patriot purpofe 
good, 
A glorious witnefs the Coloffus ftood, 
How his brave ifle, in valour’s trying 
hour, 
Joy’d to refift Invafion’s ruffian power ; 
Still to invading arms this fortune fall, 
To deck thofe ifles they threaten to 
enthral. 
«¢ But with what {peed can time and 
chance deftroy 
The piles of honour, and the pomp of 
joy! 
Though rear’d with ableft art that 
might defy 
Tempeftuous feafons and a raging fky, 
Subtler Deftruction waits the fovereiga 
block, 
The deep foundations of his ifland 
rock ; 
Earth, as infulted, to her centre fhakes, 
Th’ enormous idol reels—he falls— 
he breaks! 
Amazement’s eye his fmalleft frag. 
ments fill, 
In ruin mighty, and a wonder ftill : 
His fall is felt through Glory’s wound. 
ed heart, 
And Grief’s convulfion fhakes the 
{phere of Art*. y 
e 








_ * M. de Caylus clofes one of his difcourfes on the {culpture of the ancients, 

in the Memoirs of the French Academy, with a circumftantial account of the 

Rhodian Coloffus, collected from the authors of remote and recent times 

who have occafionally mentioned this moft magnificent of all coloffal figures, 

the memorable production of a little ifland once. ennobled by the united 

influence of liberty, art, and naval power! Yet, after the refearches of an 

accomplifhed writer, on a fubjeét fo attractive to his fancy, we mutt fill remain 

ip ignorance of fome particulars relating to this interefling image, that a lover 
of the arts would be glad to afcertain. Much, however, ‘is known. Pliny has 
deferibed the fragments of this coloffus in clear and animated language. Lib. 
exxiv.c.7. The Greek epigram, containing its dimenfions, varies (agcord- 
ing to different readings) from feventy to eighty cubits. M. de Caylus, 
fogming his calculation from the exprcilion of Pliny, that few men cents os 
l racg 
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Ye Rhodians! early a diftinguifh’d Ye, who around this fhatter’d mafs 

race lament 

For arts and arms, Minerva’s double Your honour ruin’d in the dire 
grace; event! 


brace the thumb, concludes that the height of the perfect ftatue was about an 
hundred and five feet. 

«¢ We learn from Strabo that it was broken afunder at the knees, and that 
the Rhodians confidered themfelves as prohibited by an oracle from replacing 
it. They probably guarded the fragments with a religious.veneration. I 
know not otherwife how to account for a very furprifing faét, which my de- 
ceafed friend Gibbon has recorded with his ufual elegance and energy of ex- 
prefion. He obferves, that ‘after ftanding fifty-fix years, the Coloffus of 
‘ Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake: but the maffy trunk and huge 
* fragments lay {cattered eight centuries on the ground.’ I cannot tranfcribe 
the words of an accomplifhed author, whofe memory is fo juttiy dear to me, 
without reflecting, with poignant regret, what infinite advantages, for ‘the 
improvement of my prefent work, I might have derived from his tafle, knows 
ledge, and kindnefs, had his life been extended according to my wifhes. Gib- 
bon, though he was not a collector of ftatues or pictures, had a lively efteem 
for all the fine arts. 

“T return to the Rhodian Apollo.—If we may truft the Byzantine writers, 
Theophanes and Conftantine, the brafs of this coloffus was gilt. ‘The Saracen 
chief who invaded Rhodes in the year 672, feized and tranfported this ponde- 
rous plunder into Syria, where it was publicly fold to a Jew of Edeffa. The 
ftory of loading nine hundred camels with the weight of thefe ftupendous reli¢s 
has the air ofan Arabian tale. M. de Caylusimagines that modern writers have 
fallen into a great miftake concerning the attitude and the flation of the ftand- 
ing coloffus, by reprefenting it asa ftriding figure at the entrance of the port, 
as the reader may have feen it in ordinary prints, with veffels failing between 
its legs. ‘This intelligent writer rather fuppoles it to have been placed on the 
fhore, upon a fingJe triangular bafis of white marble. He fays that no ancient 
author, no ancient monument, is found to countenance the modern {uppofitian 
ofa ftriding attitude: yet I apprehend the following epigram in the Anthologia, 
according to one mode of conftruétion, amounts almoft to a proof that the flatue 
had a double bafis 3 part on the land, and part in the water; 


Eis ayarun rw Haw nape rav Podiay 

Avrw oo: xpos Orvuroy eaxvyarro Kodosgoy 
Tovde Pode varra: Awpidos Acie, 

Xarxeov, avixa xvue xarevvaccertis Eves, 
Ese hav rarpay Suonevewy evapois. 

Ov Yap UEP TEAaYEUS MAOvOY avOecay, GAAS xs Eva 
AGpoy aderwre Peyyos edevPepins. 

Tors yap ap’ Hpaxdnos ackneias yevebansy 

\ Tarpios ey wovrw, xnv x90 xoipayin. 


On the Statue raifed to the Sun by she Rhodians. 


© To thee, O Sun! thy Rhodians bade arife 
This bright coloffus, tow’ring to the tkies, 
Of brafs; for they, invafion’s tide reprefs'd, 
Thus crown’d their ifle with {poils, true valour’s teft} 
O’er land and water it was theirs to raife 
Unconquer’d Liberty’s enlivening blaze; __ 
For they, who drew from Hercules their birth, 
Were heirs of empire o’er the fea and earth.’ 


But circumftances relating to this celebrated work are fo far from being 
clearly known, théfthe ftatue has been afcribed to different artifis: to Chares, 
to Laches, and to Lyfippus himfelf. Meurfius fuppofes, with great probability, 
that it was begun by Craeed, and finifhed by Laches. Thefe two fculptors 
were both natives of Lindus, a Rhodian city; and Chares is knowa to have 


been a favourite difciple of Lyfippus.” — Mourn 
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Mourn not your fall’n Coloffus, but 
complain — ; 

Of change more ruinous to Sculpture’s 
reion! 

PMourn for degenerate Athens, where 

the king, 

From whofe foil’d arms your ftatue 
feem’d to {pripg, 

No more refilted, finds a fervile crowd 

Tam’d to his yoke, and in his praifes 

loud; 

Where ‘Art is feen in Proftitution’s 
hour, ' 

Deje<cting virtue, and exalting power.” 

P. 68. 





LIX. Turner's Enbeffy to the Court 
of the Teftoo Lama. (Concluded 
from p. 254.) 

— lemme 
POLYANDRY, PECULIAR TO TIBET. 
ae. PECULIAR cuftom prevails, 

with regard to the union of the 
fexes, in Tibet; a cuiiom, at once 


different from the modes of Europe, 
where one female becomes the wife of 
one male; and oppofite to the practice 
of Afia, at lealt of very great part of 
it, where one male affumes an uncon. 
trolled de‘po:ifm over many femaies, 


limiting his connexion with wives and 
concubines only by the extent of his 
refources. Here we find a practice 
equally ftrange, that of polyandry, if 
I may fo call it, snivertilly prevailing; 
and fee one female, affociating her fate 
and fortune with all the brothers of a 
family, without any rettriction of age, 
or of numbers. The choice of a wife 
is the privilege of the elder brother: 
and fingular as it may feem, I have 
been affured, that a Tibetian wife is 
as jealous of her connubial rites, 
though thus joined to a numerous 
party of hufbands, as the defpot of an 
Indian zennana is of the favours of 
his imprifoned fair, Under circum- 
ftances fo unfavourable, it is no won- 
der that the butinefs of increafing the 
{pecies is but coldly carried on, 

“« Officers of ftate, as well as thofe 
who afpire to fuch diftinétions, deem 
it, indeed, a bufinefs ill fuited with 
their dignity, or duties, to attend to 
the propagation of their fpecies; and 

*yetire from this effential care, aban- 
doning it ertirely to mere plebeians. 
Marriage, in fact, among{t them, 
feems to be confidered rather as an 
odium, a heavy burden, the weight 
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and obloquy of which, a whole family 
are difpofed to leffen, by tharing it 
among them. 

The number of hufbands is not, 
as far as I could learn, defined or re. 
ftriéted within any limits; it fome, 
times happens, that in a fmall family 
there is but one male ; and the number 
may feldom perhaps exceed that, 
which a native of rank, dyring my re- 
fidence at Tefhoo Loomboo, pointed 
oyt to me ina family refident in the 
neighbourhood, in which five brothers 
were then living together very happily, 
with one female, under the fame con- 
nubial compact, Nor is this fort of 
league confined to the lower ranks of 
people alone; it is found alfo fre. 
quently in the moft opulent families, 

«¢ }sowever this cuftom, which as a 
traveller I am obliged to notice, may 
intrinfically deferve .reprobation, yet 
it muft at the fame time be allowed, 
that local laws very frequently refult 
from local caufes; and that, in confe- 
quence of the peculiar prejudices and 
opinions of one people, the fame prac. 
tice may be viewed in one. country in 
the blackeft light, which another peo- 
ple may not only fee fit occafion to 
tolerate, buteven to recommend. Thus 
we find, that neither the practice of 
polvyamy in India,*nor of polyandry 
in ‘Libet, is without its advocates. 

‘¢ The influence of this cuftom on 
the manners of the people, as far as I 
could trace, has not been unfavour- 
able. Humanity, and an unartificial 
gentlenefs of dilpofition, are the con- 
ftant inheritance of a Tibetian, 

“1 never faw thefe qualities pof- 
{efled by any people in a more eminent 
deg: Without being fervilely offi- 
cious, they are always obliging ; the 
higher ranks are unaffuming; the in- 
ferior, refpectful in their behaviour; 
nor arc they at all deficient in attention 
to the female (ex; but, as we find 
them moderate in all their paflions, in 
this refpe€t, alfo, their conduct is 
equally remote from rudenefs and 
adulation. Comparatively with their 
fouthern neighbours, the women of 
Tibet enjoy an elevated ftation in fo- 
ciety. To the privileges of unbounded 
liberty, the wite here adds the charac. 
ter of miftrefs of the family, and com- 
panion of her hufbands. The com- 
pany of all, indeed, fhe is not at all 
times entitled to expeét. Different , 
purfuits, either agricultural employ- 
meats or mercantile fpeculations, may 

occafionally 
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eccafionally caufe the temporary ab- 
fence of each; yet whatever be the 
refult, the profit of the labourer flows 
jnto the common ftere; and when he 
returns, whatever may have been his 
fortune, he is fecure of a grateful wel- 
come to a focial home. 

“To defcant upon eftablithed ufages, 
that have exifted far beyond the date 
of any written records, or the more 
obfcure traces of tradition, with a 
view to difcover their origin, or ob- 
ject, is indeed entering upon a field, 
which affords ample {cope for inge- 
pious and fanciful fpeculation; but 
under fuch circumftances, all the ef- 
forts of the {peculatift frequently 
tend only to raife new doubts, and in- 
volve the fubject of inquiry in ftll 
more myfterious obfcurity. Whether 
ornot, at fome remote period of time, 
when population was in its infancy, 
from the operation of fome unknown 
caufe, there exilted fo great a propor- 
tion of males to females in this nation, 
as rendered the fingle poffeffion of one 
woman a blefling too great for any 
individual to afpire to, and, in confe- 
quence, this compromife may have 
been adopted by general confent; or 
whether a too numerous population 
may have overburdened a meagre foil ; 
i will leave to the determination of 
others, more able to decide on fuch 4 
queftion. It is fufficient for me to 
mark manners as I find them, 

“ But it certainly appears, that fu- 
pon population in an unfer- 
ile country, muft be the greateft of 
all calamities, and produce eternal 
warfare, or eternal want. Either the 
moft active, and the moft able part of 
the community, muft be compelled to 
emigrate, and to become foldiers of 
fortune, or merchants of chance; or 
elfe, if they remain at home, be liable 
to falla prey to famine, in confequence 
of fome accidental failure in their 
fcanty cropse By thus linking whole 
families together in the matrimonial 

oke, the too rapid increafe of popy- 
Lition was perhaps checked, and an 
alarm prevented, capable of pervading 
the moft fertile region upon earth, 
and of giving birth to the moft inhu- 
man and unnatural practice, in the 
richeft, the moft productive, and the 
moft populous country in the world. 
I allude to the empire of China; where 
a mother, not forefeeing the means of 
failing, or providing for, a numerous 


family, expofes her new-born infant 
to perith in the fields: a crime, how, 
ever odious, by no means, | am af- 
fured, unfrequent. With this, the 
Tibetians never can be charged. Their 
cuftom, as it eventually operates againgt 
fuperabundant population, tends alfe 
to prevent domeflic dilcords, arifing 
from a divilion of tumily interetts, and 
to concentrate all the {pirit, and all 
the virtues, inherent in illuftrious 
blood. 

«* The ceremonies of marriage are 
neither tedioug nor intricate in Tibet. 
Their courtthips are carried on with 
little art, and quickly brought to @ 
conclufion. The elder brother of a 
family, to whom the choice belongs, 
when enamoured of a damfel, makes 
his propolal to the parents, If his 
{uit 1s approved, and the offer accept- 
ed, the parents, with their daughter, 
repair to the fuitor’s houfe, where the 
male and female acquaintance of both 
parties meet and caroufe for the {pace 
of three days, with mufic, dancing, 
and every kind of feftivity. At the 
expiration of this time the marriage is 
complete. The priefts of Tibet, who 
fhun the fociety of women, have na 
fhare in thefe ceremonies, or in ratity- 
ing the obligation between the parties. 
Mutual confent is their only bond of 
union, and the parties prefent are 
witneffes to the contraét, which, it 
feems, is formed indiffolubly for life. 
The hufband has it not in his power 
to rid himfelf of a troublefome com- 
panion, nor the wife to withdraw her- 
felf from the hufband, unlefs indeed 
the fame unifon of fentiment that 
joined their hands, fhould prompt their 
feparation; but in fuch a cafe, they 
are never left at liberty to form a 
new alliance. Inftances of incontinency 
are rare; but if a married female be 
found to violate her compact, the 
crime is expiated by corporal punith- 
ment, and the favoured lover effaces 
the obloquy of his tranfgreflion by a 
pecuniary fine. 

«If, in general fociety, the males 
be fometimes chargeable with coldnefs 
towards the female fex, they cannot, 
therefore, be faid, with cynical feverity, 
to forbid them all indulgence; fince 
very precife chaftity, before they mar- 
ry, is not expected in the fair fex, 
though, when they have once formed a 
contract, they are by no means per- 
mitted, with impunity, to break it.” 
P. 348. MINERAL 
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MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OF THIBET- 


«© THE hills in Thibet have, from 
their general appearance, (trong marks 
of containing thofe foflils that are 
inimical to vegetation; fuch are moft 
of the ores of the metal and pyritical 
matter. 

“ The country properly explored, 
promifes, better than any | have feen, 
to gratify the curiofity of a philofopher, 
and to reward the labours of a minera- 
litt. Accident, more than a fpirit of 
enterprife and inquiry, has already dif- 
covered the prefence of many valuable 
ores and mineralsin Thibet. The firft in 
this litt is, defervedly, gold: they find 
it in large quantities, and frequently 
very pure. Inthe form of gold duft, 
it gy in the beds of rivers, and 
at their feveral bendings, generally 
attached to fmall pieces of ftone, with 
every appearance of its having been 
part of a larger mafs. They find it 
fometimes in large maffes, lumps, and 
irregular Veins; the adhering ftone is 
generally flint or quartz, and I have 
fometimes feen a half-formed, impure 
fort of precious ftone inthe mafs. By 


a common procefs for the purification 
of gold, I extracted twelve per cent. 


of refufe from fome gold duft ; and, on 
examination, found it to be fand, and 
filings of iron, which laft was not likely 
to have been with it in its native ftate, 
but probably employed for the pur- 
pofe of adulteration. ‘Two days jour- 
ney from Tiffoolumboo there is a lead- 
mine; the ore is much the fame as 
that found in Derbyfhire, mineralized 
by fulphur, and the metal obtained by 
the very fimple operation of fufion 
alone. Moft lead contains a portion 
of filver, and fome in fuch proportion, 
as to make it an object to work the 
}ead ore, for the fake of the filver. 
Cinnabar, containing a large portion 
of quickfilver, is found in Thibet, and 
might be advantageoufly employed for 
the purpofe of extracting this metal. 
‘he procefs is fimple, by diftillation ; 
but to carry it on in the great, would 
require more fuel than the country can 
well fupply. I have feen ores and 
luofe ftones’ containing copper, and 
have not a doubt of its being found in 
great abundance in the country. Tron 
is more frequently to be met with in 
Boutan than in Thibet; and, was it 
more common, the difficulty of pro- 
euring proper fuel tor finelting the lefs 
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valuable ores, muft prove an infupes 
rable objection to the working them, 
The dung of animals is the only fubfi, 
tute they have for firewood ; and with 
that alone they will never be able to 
excite a degree of heat fufficiently in- 
tenfe for fuch purpofes. Thus fitu- 
ated, the moft valuable difcovery for 
them would be that of a coal-mine, 
In fome parts of China bordering on 
Thibet coal is found, and ufed as 
fuel, 

‘* Tincal, the nature and production 
of which we have only, hitherto, 
been able to guefs at, is now well 
known; and Thibet, from whence we 
are fupplied, contains it in inexhauftible 
quantities. It. is a foffil, brought to 
market in the ftate in which it is dug 
out of the lake, and afterwards refine 
into borax by ourfelves. Rock-falt 
is likewife found in great abundance in 
Thibet. 

«¢ The lake, from whence tineal and 
rock-falt are collected, is about fifteen 
days journey from Tiffoolumboo, and 
to the northward of it. It is encom. 
paffed on all fides by rocky hills, with, 
out any brooks or rivulets near at 
hand ; but its waters are fupplied by 
fprings, which being faltifh to the 
tafte, are not ufed the natives, 
The tincal is depofited or formed in 
the bed of the Jake, and thofe who go 
to colleét it, dig it up in large maffes, 
which they afterwards break into fimall 
pieces, for the convenience of carriage, 
expofing it to the air to dry, 1. 
though tincal has been collected from 
this lake for a great length of time, 
the quantity is not perceptibly dimi- 
nifhed ; and as the cavities made by 
digging it, foon wear out, or fillup, 
it is an opinion with the people, that 
the formation of frefh tincal is going 
on. They have never yet met it in dry 
ere: or high fituations, but it is 
ound in the fhalloweft depths, and 
the borders of the lake, which, deep- 
ening gradually from the edges to- 
wards the centre, contains foo much 
water to admit of their fearching for 
the tincal conveniently ; but from the 
deepeft parts they bring rock-falt, 
whith is not to be found in fhallows, 
or near the bank. The waters of the 
lake rife and fall very little, being 
fupplied by a conftant and unvarying 
fource, neither augmented by the in- 
flux of any current, or diminifhed b 
any ftream running from ‘it. The 
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lake, I was affured, is atieaft twenty 
miles in circumference, and, ftanding 
jn a very bleak fituation, is frozen for 
a great partof the year. The people 
employed in collecting thefe falts, are 
obliged to defitt from their labour fo 
early as October, on account of the 
ice. Tincal is ufed in Thibet for fol- 
dering, and to promote the fufion of 
gold and filver. Rock-falt is univer- 
{ally ufed for all domestic purpofes, in 
Thibet, Bouran, and Naphaul.”’ 

P. 404- 


THE GLANDULAR SWELLING IN THE 
THROAT, FREQUENT IN BOUTAN, 
&c. 

«OF the difeafes of this country, 
the firtt that attracts eur notice, as we 
approach the foot of the hills, is a 
glandular {welling in the throat, which 
is knowa to prevail in fimilar fituations 
in fome parts of Europe, and gene- 
rally afcribed to an impregnation of 
the water from faow. The difeafe 
being commron at the foot of the Alps, 
and confined to a tract of country near 
thefe mountains, has firft given rife to 
the idea of its being occafioned by 
{now water. Ifa general view of the 
dileafe and fituations where it is com- 
mon, had been the fubject of inquiry, 
or awakened the attention of any able 
practitioner, we thould have been long 
{ince undeceived in this refpect. On 
the coaft of Greenland, the mountain- 
ous parts of Wales and Scotland, 
where melted fnow muft be continually 
pailing into their rivers and ftreams, 
the difeafe is not known, though it is 
cemmon in Derbyfhire, and fome other 
parts of England. Rungpore is about 
one hundred miles from the foot of the 
hills, and much farther from the fnow, 
yet the difeafe is as frequent there as 
at Boutan. In Thibet, where fnow is 
never out of view, andis the principal 
fource of all their rivers and ftreams, 
the difeafe is not to be met with; but 
what puts the matter pa(t a doubt, is 
the frequency of the difeafe on the 
coaft of Sumatra, where {now is never 
to be found. On finding the vege- 
table productions of Boutan the fame 
as thofe of the Alps, in almoft every 
inftance, it occurred to me, that the 
difeafe might arife from an impregna- 
tion of the water by thefe plants, or 
the foil. probably poifefling fimilar 


qualities, the fpontaneous productions 
of both countries, with very few ex- 
ceptions, being fo nearly alike. It 
however appears more probable, that 
the difeafe is endemial, proceeding 
from a peculiarity in the air.of fituas 
tions in the vicinity of mountains, 
with fuch foil and vegetable produc- 
tions, I am the more inclined to think 
fo, as I have univerially found this 
difeafe moft prevalent among the lower 
clafs of people, and thofe who ane 
molt expofed to the unguarded influe 
ence of the weather, and various 
changes that take place in the air of 
fuch fituations. The primary caufe 
in the atmolphere producing this ef- 
fect, is perhaps not more inexplicable, 
than what we meet with in the low. 
lands in Effex, and the fens in Line 
colnthire. An accurate analytis of ne 
water ufed in common by the natives, 
where this difeafe is more or le{s fre- 
quent, and where it is not known in 
fimilar expofures, might threw fou 
light on this fubject. 

“ This very extraordinary difeale 
has been little attended to, from ob- 
vious reafons; it is unaccompamed 
with pain, is feldom fatal, and gene- 
rally confined to the poorer fort of 
people. The tumouris uafightly, and 
grows to a troublefome fize, being 
often as large as a perfon’s head. It 
is certainly not exaggerating to fay, 
that one in fix, of the Ruagpore dif- 
trict and country of Boutan, has this 
difeafe. 

«As thofe who labour moft, and 
are the leaft protected from the 
changes of the weather, are moft fub- 
ject to the difeafe, we univerfally find 
it in Boutan more common with the 
women than men. It generally ap- 
pears in Boutan at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, and in Bengal at the age 
of eleven or twelve; fo that in both 
countries the difeafe fhows itfelf about 
the age of puberty. I do not believe 
this difeafe has ever been removed, 
though a mercurial courfe feemed to 
check its progrefs, but did not prevent 
its advance after intermitting the ufe 
of mercury. An attention to the pri- 
mary caufe will firt lead to a proper 
method of treating the difeafe; a 
change of fituation for a thort while, 
at that particular period when it ap- 
pears, might be the means of prevent- 
ing it,’ 2. 407... 
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BNAUGURATION OF TESHOO LAMA. 


*« THE Emperor of China appears; 
on this occafion, to have taken a very 
confpicuous part, in giving teftimony 
of his refpect and zeal for the great 
religious father of his faith. Barly in 
the year 1784, he fent ambiafladors 
from the court of Pekin to Tefhoo 
Loomboo, to reprefent their fovereign, 
im fupporting the dignity of the high 
prieft, and to do honour to the occa- 
fion of the affumption of his office. 
Dalai Lama, aiid the viceroy of Lafla, 
accompanied by all the court; one of 
the Chinefe generals, ftationed at Laf- 
fa, with a part of the troops under 
his command; two of the four magif- 
trates of the city; the heads of every 
monaftery througheut Thibet, and the 
Emperor’s ambailadors, appeared at 
Tethoo Loomboo, to celebrate this 
grand epocha in their political and 
theological hiftory. 

«] he 28th day of the feventh moon, 
correfponding nearly, as their year 
commences with the vernal equinox, 
to the middle of October 1784, was 
chofen as the mott au(picious for this 
fulemnity. A few days previous to 
this, the Lama was conducted from 
‘Terpaling, the monaftery in which he 
had patled his infancy, with every 
mark of pump and homage that could 
be paid by an enthufiattic people. So 
great a concourfe as aflembied, either 
from curiofity or devotion, was never 
feen before, for not a perfon of any 
condition in Thibet was abfent, who 
could poflibly attend. Hence the pro- 
ceflion was neceffarily conftrained to 
move fo flow, that though Terpaling 
is fituated at the difiance of five and 
twenty miles only from ‘Tefhoo Looi- 
boo, three days expired in the per- 
formance of this fhort march. ‘The 
firft halt was made at Tfondue; the 
fecond at Summar, about fix miles 
off; from whence the moft f{plendid 
parade was referved for the Lama’s 
entry on the third day. An account 
of his entry has been given me bya 
perfon who was prefent in the procef- 
fion. The road, he fays, by which 
the Lama had to pafs, was previoufly 
prepared, by being whitened with a 
wath, and having piles of ftones heap- 
ed up, with fmall intervals between, 
on either fide. The proceflion paffed 
between a double row of priefts, who 
formed a tireet, extending all the way 
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from Summfr to the gates of the pa. 
lace. Some of the priefts hid lighted 
rods of a — compofition; that 
burn like decayed wood, and emit, ag 
they confume, an aromatic {moke; 
The reft were furnifhed with the dif. 
ferent mufical inftruments they ufe at 
their devotions, fuch as the gong, the 
cymbal, hatitboy; trumpet; drums, 
and fea conch; which wete all founded 
in unifoh with the hymn they chante 
ed. The crowd of {peétators was 
kept withour the ftreet, and none ada 
mitted on the highway but fuch as 
properly belonged to, or had a pres 
icribed place in, the proceflion, which 

was arranged in the following order, 
‘© The van was led by three military 
commaridants, or governors of dif- 
tritts, at the head of fix or fever 
thoufand horfemen, armed with qui- 
vers, bows, and matchlocks. In their 
rear followed the ambaffador with his 
{uite, carrying his dipYoma, as is the 
cuftom of China, made up in the fhapé 
of a large tube, and faftened on his 
back. Next, the Chinefe general ad- 
vanced, with the troops undef his 
command, mounted and accoutredy 
atter their way, with fire-arms and fa. 
bres; then came a very numerous 
group, bearing the various ftandards 
and infignia of ftate; after them a full 
band of wind and other fonorous ins 
ftruments; after which were led two 
hories richly caparifoned, each carry- 
ing two large circular ttoves, difpofed 
like panniers acrofs the horfes’ backs; 
and filled with burning aromatic 
woods. Thefe were followed by a fe- 
nior priefl, called a Lama, who bore 
a box containing books of their form 
of prayer, and fome favourite idols. 
Next, nine fumptuary horles were led, 
loaded with the Lania’s apparel ; after 
which came the priefts immediately at- 
tached to the Lama’s perfon, for the 
performance of daily offices in the 
temple, amounting to about fever 
hundred; following them, were two 
men, each carrying on his fhoulder 
a large cylindrical gold veflel, em- 
bofled with emblematical figures, & 
gift from the Emperor of Chrna. The 
Duhunniers and Soopoons, who were 
employed in communicating addreffess 
and diftributing alms, immediately 
preceded the Lama’s chair of ftate, 
which was covered with a gaudy cas 
nopy, and borne by eight of the fix- 
teen Chinefe appointed for this fer- 
Vices 
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yice. ° On one fide Of the chair attend- 
ed the Regent; ‘on the other the La- 
ma’s father, It was followed by the 
heads of the different monatteries ; and 
as the proceffion advanced, the priefts, 
who formed the ftreet, fell in the rear, 
and brought up the cavalcade, which 
moved with an extremely flow pace, 
and about noon was received within 
the confines of the monaftery, amidft 
ah amazing difplay of colours, the 
acclamations of the crowd, folemn 
mufic, and the chanting of their 
rie(is. 

“The Lama being fafely lodged in 
the palace, the Regent and Soopoon 
Choomboo went out, as is the cuftom- 
ary compliment paid to vifitors of 
high rank on their near\approach, to 
meet and ‘conduct Dalai ‘ pn and 
the Viceroy of Laffa, who were on 
their way to Tefhoo Loomboo. Their 
refpective retinues met the following 
morning atthe foot of the caftle of 
Painom, and the next day entered 
the monaftery of Tefhoo Loomboo 
together, where both Dalai Lama and 
the Viceroy of Laffa were accommo- 
dated during their ftay. 

“-The following morning, which 
was the third after Tefhoo Lama’s ar- 
rival, he was carried to the great tem- 
ple, and about noon feated on the 
throne of his predeceffors, At this 
time, the Emperor’s ambaflador de- 
livered his diploma, and placed the 
prefents, with which he had been 
charged, at the Lama’s feet. 

“ The three next enfuing days Da- 
lai Lama met Tefhoo Lama in the 
temple, where they were aflifted by all 
the priefts in the invocation and pub- 
lic worfhip of their gods. The rites 
then performed, completed, as I un- 
deritood, the bafinefs of inauguration. 
During this interval, all who were at 
the capital were entertained at the 
public expenfe, and alms were diftii- 
buted without referve. In confor- 
mity, likewife, to public notice, cir- 
culated every where for the fame fpace 
of time, univerfal rejoicings prevailed 
throughout ‘Tibet. Banners were un- 
furled on all their fortreffes. The 
Peafantry filled up the day with mufic 
and feftivity, and the night was cele- 
brated by general illuminations. A 
long period was afterwards employed 
in making prefents and public enter- 
tynments to the newly inducted La- 
ma, who, at the time of his acgeflion 
to the mufnud, or, if I may ule the 
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term, pontificate of Tefhoo Loom- 
boo, was not more than three years, 
of age. The ceremony was begun by. 
Dalai Lama, whofe offerings are faid., 
to have amounted to a greater value, ~ 
and his public entertainment to have, 
been more fplendid than the reft. The 

fecond day was devoted to the Vice- 

roy of Laifa; the third to the Chinefe. 
general; then followed the Culloong, 

or,magiftrates of Laffa, and the reft 

of the principal perfons, who had ace, 
companied Dalai Lama: after which 

the Regent of Tefhoo Loomboo, and 

all that were dependent on that go- 

vernment, were feverally admitted, 

according to the pre-eminence of their, 
rank, to pay their tributes of obei-, 
fance and refpect. As foon as the 

acknowledgments of al! thofe were 

received who were entitled to the pri- 

vilege, Tethoo Lama made, in the 

fame manner, fuitable returns to each; 

an occupition which lafted near forty 

days. Many importunities were ufed 

with Dalai Lama, to prolong his ftay 

at Tefhoo Loomboo, but he excufed 

himfelf from encumbering the capital 

any longer with fo numerous a con- 

courfe of people as attended on his 

movements; and deeming it expedi- 

ent to make his abfence as fhort as 

poflible from the feat of his autho. 

rity, at the expiration of forty days 

he withdrew, with all his fuite, to 

Laffa. The Emperor’s ambaffadors 

alfo received their difmiffion to return 

to China; and thus terminated this 

famous feftival.” P. 423. 





LX. Labdillarditre’s Account of a 
Voyage in fearch of La Péroufe. 
(Concluded from p. 263.) 


—— 


NEW CALEDONIA~——-CANNIBALS AT 
FIDGI. 


se OUACECEE, one of the chiefs 
of Fidgi, had arrived at Ton- 
gataboo a fhort time after we had cait 
anchor. He very frequently paid us 
a vifit, and he confirmed what he had 
told us repeatedly, that, with fouth- 
eaft winds, it took him three days to go 
in his double canoe, to Fidgi, the fi- 
tuation of which he defcribed to us to 
be to the north-wefi; we, therefore, 
prefumed that this ifland, which is 
very high land, and the fertility of 
which ‘he extolled to us, was about 
Qg deventy~- 
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feventy-two myriameters diftant from 
Tongataboo. ‘This is an immenfe run 
for people who, having no inftru- 
ments for taking obfervations, fteer 
folely by the ftars as foon as they have 
loft fight of the land; but it is ftill 
much more difficult to conceive how 
they can arrive from fo great a dif- 
tance at Tongataboo, when they have 
to ftruggle againit the fouth-eaft 
winds, and they muft be very cer- 
tain of their marks in the heavens 
not to mifs making the land, for 
they are fometimes obliged to ply to 
windward for upwards of a month. 

*¢ The inhabitants of Tongataboo 
told us that all the natives of Fidgi 
were cannibais; but Vouacecee {trove 
to exculpate himfelf from this charge, 
by affuring us that it was only people 
of the loweft clafs (the touas) who 
ate human ficth; neverthelefs, it ap- 
peared to us, from what we picked 
up from other quarters, that it was 
likewife eaten by the chiefs: in faét, 
as thefe people devour none but their 
egemies, and commit this atrocity only 
to fatiate their fury, we may believe 
that the natives of Tongataboo did not 
impofe on us in afferting that at Fidgi 
the chiefs even were anthropopbagi. 

‘© Tt will be feen no doubt with afto- 
nifhment, that, notwithftanding this 
character of ferocity, the arts are 
much more advanced at Fidgi than at 
the Friendly Iflands, where the inha- 
bitants never failed to announce to us, 
that the handfomeft articles which they 
fold us came from Fidgi; and they 
took care to let us know that thefe ar- 
ticles had a very decided fuperiority to 
thofe which they manufactured them- 
felves.” Vol, ii. p. 171. 


NEW SPECIES OF SPIDER EATEN BY 
THE NATIVES. 


«¢ SOON after funrife we landed on 
the coaft to the number of eight, and 
penetrated into the woods to the weft- 
fouth-weft. Ina fhort time we reach- 
ed a hut, whence came out a native 
holding in his hand a mafk, which he 
agreed to fell me for two joiner’s chi- 
fels. This mafk was cut out of a 
pees of cocoa-nut tree, but much 

etter carved than the different figures 

which we had feen in other places, on 

the planks at the entrance of their 

dwellings. He repeatedly covered his 

face with it, and looked through the 

ho.cs which he had perforated in the 
I 


upper part. It had no aperture at the 
eyes, but only at the mouth. Doubt- 
lefs thefe people are in the habits of 
making ufe of mafks of this fort, that 
they may not be recognifed by their 
enemies, when they undertake any 
hoftilities againft them. 

«¢ We then proceeded towards two 
fires kindled near fome huts, where 
we found a man and a woman employed 
in dreffing figs of a new {pecies, which 
they had put on the fire in a large 
earthen pot, without water, in order 
to deprive them of their corrofive qua. 
lity. They called thefe figs oxyou. 

“‘ I obferved by another fire two 
children who were regaling themfelves 
with {piders of a new f{pecies, which I 
had very frequently remarked in the 
woods, where they fpin threads fo 
ftrong that we were often exceedingly 
incommoded by them in our excur- 
fions. The children firft killed them 
by fhutting them up in a large earthen 
veffel which they were heating overa 
good fire; then they broiled them on 
the embers, and ate them. They fwal- 
lowed at leaft a hundred of them in 
our prefence. We found in the fe- 
quel, on the fame ifland, feveral other 
inhabitants who were fearching eagerly 
for this fort of difh. So extraordi- 
nary, and at the fame time fo gene- 
rally diffufed a tafte among thefe large 
tribes, furprifed us very much, al- 
though it is known that fome Europe- 
ans eat fpiders, particularly thofe of 
cellars, which are found to have the 
talte of a hazel-nut. 

«‘ The inhabitants of New Caledo- 
nia call this fpecies of {pider pe pet 
and I defignate it by the name of ara. 
nea edulis. ‘The difpofition of its eyes, 
eight in number, two of which are 
near the middle of the corfelet, and 
very far from the others, induces me 
to clafs it in a new fection. They are 
of ablack colour; the corfelet, which 
is grayith above, is covered with fil- 
very hairs; between the eyes are feen 
four brown fpots; it. is black under- 
neath; the belly, which, upwards, is 
of the fame colour as the upper part 
of the corfelet, is marked with eight 
or ten iudentations of a brown colour; 
on its fides are feven or eight oblique 
grayith ftripes, and, underneath, fe- 
veral fawn-colour fpots; the fest, 
which are alfo fawn-colour, and co- 
vered with filvery gray hairs, are 
blackifh at their extremity.” Vol. iis 
p-.248, 

BOUTON@ 
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BOUTON—THE SULTAN. 


« OCTOBER the 8th, 1792, at 
funrife, four chiefs, having the title 
of oran-kaia, came on board, to tell 
us that we were nct at liberty to go on 
fhore, without having previoufly ap- 
prized rhe fultan, who refided in the 
yillaze of Bouton, and who was an 
ally of the Dutch Eaft India Company. 
We expretf-i to them our detire of 
vifiting that extremity of the iflant, 
and one of them immediately fet off 
to communicate it to tls petty fo- 
vereign. 

« Prefently we received 2 vifit from 
two Dutch foldiers, who propofed to 
procure 1s an interview with *he ful- 
tan, afluring us that the natives durft 
not, unleis he had viven them permit. 
fion, fell us the ref efhments of which 
we were in want. At firft they con- 
duéted us to their own dwelling, 
where they told us that the fultan was 
not to be feen till very late in the af- 
ternoon. After this we advanced, in 
a pretty large party, into the interior 
of the ifland, directing our tteps to- 
wards the eaft. The natives whom 
we met, appeared not at all furprifed 
at feeing us, and manitelted no with to 
follow us, 

“ After having, for upwards of two 
hours, walked along a little river co- 
vered with a great number of boats, 
fome of which came from the ftrait 
loaded with fifth, we forded it, in or- 
der to get to the northward. We 
followed fome fteep paths, on the edge 
of which { gathered a great many 
plants, among others, the barleria 
prionitis, and feveral new fpecies of 
croton. 

“ Moft of the habitations were 
built on the fummit of the charming 
hills with which this part of the ifland 
isinterfected. We were received with 
cordiality by the natives, who offered 
us different fpecies of fruits.. One of 
them, in particular, having gone to 
gather us fome cocoa-nuts, quickly 
reached che top of one of the talleft 
trees, making ufe of a method which 
feemed to, me remarkable. He firft, 
with a piece of cloth, tied his legs to- 
gether towards the lower extremity, 
thus forming a purchafe which helped 
im to clafp, with his feet, the trunk 
of the tree tight enough to bear the 
Whole weight of his body; and as the 
trunk of this palit was rather flender, 
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by alternately working himfelf u 
with his arms and feet along the tree, 
he very foon reached the top. 

“On the brow of the fteepeff 
places of fome of the hills, we re. 
warked forts, where the inhabitants 
take refuge when the enemy ap- 
proaches their dwellings. Thefe forts 
of battions confift of pretty thick, 
{tone walls, from three to four meters 
high, furrounding a fquare piece of 
ground of cwenty or thirty meters in 
extent. 

‘¢ The natives, who a few days be- 
fore had told us {ome cloth, had not 
deceived us in faying that it had been 
manufactured in the ifland of Bou- 
ton. We this day faw, in fome of 
the houfes, feveral looms, with which 
the inhabitants were making fimilar 
cloths, much in the fame manner as 
our weavers manufacture. linen.-— 
Thefe iflanders employ cotton thread 
dyed of various colours; read and 
blue appeared to me to be their fa- 
vourite colcurs 

** About four o’clock in the after- 
noon we repaired to the village of 
Bouton, to fee the fultan: we did not 
know that it was neceflary to bring 
him fome prefents, in order to have 
accefs to him. As we had nothing 
to offer him, he was not vifible. 
However, his fon and his nephew re- 
ceived us near the fort where he re- 
fides. ‘They difplayed not alittle af- 
fectation in repeating to us, that the 
whole ifland was under his dominion ; 
that he was the ally of the Dutch 
Eaft India Company; and that its 
enemies were his. They related to 
us, that the inhabitants of Ceram, 
having not long fince made an in- 
curfion on their coafts, four of them 
had been taken and delivered up to 
the king, who inftantly caufed them 
to be beheaded. Immediately after 
this recital, they prevailed on us to 
advance a few yards, and fhowed ud, 
with an air of fatisfaction, the heads 
of thefe unfortunate beings, expofed 
on the walls of the fort, at the end 
of very long pikes. 

«« The village of Bouton is fituated 
on an eminence that is very fteep to- 
wards the north-eaft, and furrounded 
by thick walls, which protect the in- 
habitants againft. the incurfions of 
their enemies. The houfes are built 
of bamboo, and covered with palm- 
leaves, like thofe of the other inha- 

Qq:3 bitants 
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bitants of the Moluccas. The fireets 
are very narrow, for the o} ject has 
Been to make the moft of this rather 
contined fpot. ‘The market was fup- 
plicd with a great variety of fruit and 
fith. 
‘ « The fultan refides in a fort con- 
ftruéted of fone, It appeared to us 
that ‘io chiei lived in a pretty evi- 
dent {tate of mifiruft with the agents 
of the Dutch Eaft India Company, al- 
though he was their ally; fer the 
three Dutch foidiers, v ho were the 
only inhabitants of the Company’s 
faiciory, had not perm ‘lion to live in 
the village where he takes up his refi- 
dence. They were fent away to a 
wretched and folitary habitation, up- 
wards of two kilometers from this 
fpot. They were fhortly to quit it, 
and to go to Macaffar ; but they were 
detained for fome time, by the fear of 
meeting with the veffels belonging to 
the inhabitants of Ceram, their ene- 
mies, which were cruifing in thele 
feas.”” Vol. ii. p. 317+ 





SOURABAYA—QUICK VEGETATION. 


“ MOST of the roads, to a good 
iftance from Sourabaya, were fhaded 
by bamboo hedges. In other places 
were large avenues of mimufops elengi, 

uillandina moringa, nauclea orientalis, 
Bibifeus tiliaceus, &c. which yielded a 
very grateful fhade in this burning 
Climate. I was not a little furprifed 
to fee fome branches cover to the 
very ground the whole length of the 
trunk of thefe Jaft trees, very differ- 
ent from the port of all thofe of the 
fame fpecies which I had met with 
elfewhere; but it was not long before 
I faw fome Javanefe ‘making, with a 
great chopper, feveral notches in the 
Dark pretty clofe to each othe: ; and I 
Was informed that this practice was in 
ufe among them from time immemo- 
rial, in order to occafion the expan- 
fion of young fhoots in the places cut 
in this manner, ‘They take care to 
choofe the rainy feafon for the ope- 
ration, that it may fucceed with great- 
er certainty. Vegetation is then fo 
rapid in this climate, that, in a little 
time after this incifion was made, I 
faw buds fpringing forth in great 
numbers from the middle of the bark 
cut as I have juft defcribed. Thefe 


people, however, are, in general, by 
no means convergant in agriculture.’ 
Vol, iis p. 324, 





ABUSES IN THE DUTCH EAST IN« 
DIA GOVERNMENTS. 


“« THE moment of the departure 
of the Dutch fleet was drawing near. 
Citizen Piron and I fet aut for Ba- 
tavia on the gift of Augutt. We had 
on board the veffel that carried us 
thither feveral Javanefe, one of whom 
Was In Irons. His poor wife was feat- 
ed belide him; fhe had infifted on fol- 
lowing him in his exile. We were 
overwhelmed with grief on learning 
from the mouth of this unhappy man 
the cavfe of his ruin: he told us that 
his name was Piromongolo, and that 
he belonged to the village of Calibon- 
gou, which is under the dependency 
of the government of Samarang; he 
had paid three hundred and fifty rix- 
dollars to be one of the mantrees of 
that village, but another inhabitant 
had {upplanted him by giving a larger 
fum; and thofe who had received 
his money, inftead of reftoring it to 
him, got rid of him by banithing him 
to Ceylon, where he was to be fhut 
up like a great many other inhabit- 
ants of the Moluccas, whom the Dutch 
facrifice to their revenge, or to their 
pretended political interefts. Among 
the wrongs that had been heaped on 
his head, they accufed him, he told 
us, of being a forcerer: this poor 


man acknowledged to us, with much , 


ingenuous fimplicity, that he knew 
nothing of the matter himfelf; but 
that, at all events, he could affirm, 
that thofe who had robbed him of his 
three hundred and fifty rix-dollars 
were far more dangerous forcerers than 
he was. 

** The Dutch Eaft India Company 
has fixed at a moderate fum the allow- 
ance that they grant to the different 
governors in the ifland of Java; but 
they tolerate the abufes refulting from 
the very ample compenfation which 
moft of them find means to procure, 
by levying on the natives contributions 
much heavier than thofe which fhould 
be thrown into the Company’s ftores, 
and converting the furplus to their 
ownemolument.” Vol. il. p, 341- 





FORT ANKEE--ENORMOUS SERPENTS. 


‘© THESE marfhes ferve asa haunt 
to enormous ferpents of the fpecies 
called boa confrigfor. There came one 
pretty regularly every four or five 
days, and carried off fome poultry 
from 
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from the fowl-houfe of a publican in 
the neighbourhood of Fort Ankee, at 
whofe houfe we.had been allowed to 
make our meals. This publican was 
an extremely rough-tempered man.— 
When he miffed a fowl, he immedi- 
ately taxed with difhonefty an old 
fave, to whom the care of his fowl- 
houfe was entrufted ; and without feel- 
ing any pity for this unfortunate crea- 
ture, he ordered him fifty ftrokes with 
arattan every time that a hen difap- 
peared: but one day the thief was 
difcovered; it was a boa conftricfor 
fnake that had fwallowed a remark- 
ably large hen, and became fo {welled 
that he was unable to get out through 
the opening by which he had intro- 
duced himfelf into the fowl-houfe: 
the flave then took his revenge for the 
blows which he had received, and cut 
him into feveral pieces. The hen that 
was taken out of his flomach had en- 
tered it head foremoft: fhe had under- 
gone no alteration. The fnake was of 
a middling fize, for it was only four 
meters in length; but a few days af- 
ter fome Javariefe killed at a little dif- 
tance another, which was ten meters 
long. It appears that this one did not 
amufe himfelf much in eating poul- 
try. There was found in his ftomach 
arg that weighed a myriagram and a 
alf, 

“ The river which runs at the foot 
of Fort Ankee is frequented by alli- 
gators. One day I faw one of the 
largeft fize advance into the middle of 
a group of children who were fwim- 
ming in this river. He immediately 
feized one of them, and difappeared ; 
neverthelefs, a few days after, fome 
other children came and bathed in the 
fame place.”” Vol. ii. p. 345. 





LXI. Drake's Literary Hours. (Con- 
cluded from p. 258.) 


ON THE EVENING AND NIGHT 
SCENERY OF THE POETS. 


“ SOME of the fweeteft paffages in 

the productions of the poets an- 
cient or modern, may be drawn from 
their defcriptions of evening and night 
{cenery, and many of thefe elegant 
fketches have been committed to me- 
mory for their peculiar truth and 
beauty. Even when the delineation 
is merely that of inanimate nature, 


ftill the penfive train of thought which 
we ufually aflociate with the decline 
of a fine day, or the tranquil luftre of 
a moonlight night, brings with it a 
fafcinating charm; but when with 
thefe are mingled or contrafted the 
paflions of the human breaft, an inte. 
reft of a ftronger kind is excited, and 
the picture becomes complete. What 
can harmonife better with the fenfa- 
tions of love or triendthip than thofe 
delicious tints which a fetting fun fre- 
quently diffufes over the face of na. 
ture, or what more congenial to the 
gentieft emotions of the heart than 
the landfcape lighted up by the footh- 
ing {piendour of an autumnal moon? 
How are the tortures of an agonized 
mind, the wilder paflions of the foul, 
heightened by the contraft of {cenery 
fuch as this! When forrow, difap- 
pointment, and defpair, exert their 
energy furrounded by images of the 
moft beautiful repofe, they rufh upon 
the eye in fo bold and prominent a 
ftyle as inttantly and forcibly to arreft 
our feelings and compel our keeneft 
attention.” Vol. ii. p. 47. 

‘In the Argonautics of Apollo- 
mus Rhodius, the inquietude of 
Medea, as oppofed to the trane 
quillity of all around her, has been 
juftly admired, and may indeed be 
confidered as one of the moft highly 
finithed fcenes in the poetry of anti- 
quity. It has been thus happily tranf 
lated— 


¢ Night on the earth pour’d darknefs 
on the fea, 

¢ The wakefome failor to Orion’s ftar 

¢ And Helice turn’d heedful. Sunk 
to reft 

‘ The traveller forgot his toil; his 
charge 


© The centinel; her death-devoted 


babe 

‘ The mother’s painlefs breaft. The 
village dog 

¢ Had ceas’d his troublous bay. Each 
bufy tumult 

¢ Was hufh’d at this dead hour; and 
darknefs flept, 

¢ Lock’d in the arms of filence. She 
alone, 

« Medea flept not.’ 


«¢ Numerous imitations have been 
given, of thefe beautiful lines, though 
not one, perhaps, has attained to the 
excellence of the original. The Nox 
erat, et placidum carpebant feffa Sgerems 
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&c. &c. of Virgil, and the fimilar 

affagé in the Gerufalemme Liberata of 
Fao, may be mentioned as approach. 
ing neare{t to the Grecian model,”—~ 
Mol. ii. p. 49- 

*¢ Homer, Virgil, Taffo, Caméens, 
and Milion, have many celebrated de- 
fcripticns of night and evening {ce- 
nery, though, except in the imita- 
tions alluded to from the Rhodian, 
not fufficiently mingled or contralted 
with pathetic emotion to become ob- 
jects of quotation in this paper. They 
are, for the moft part, pictures in na- 
tural hiffory, or {till life, and though 
remarkable for their faithful delinea- 
tion, or the propriety of their intro- 
duétion, involve little that may call 
forth the tear of pity. I muft be un- 
derfiood here, however, as {peaking 
enly of fuch occafional defcriptions of 
the evening or night as are inter. 
woven into the body of epic compe- 
fition, for a confiderable portion of 
the machinery and bulinefs of thefe 
poems is frequently carried on during 
the night, and often includes much of 
the pathetic, as the epifode of the de- 
ftrugtion of Troy in Virgil, &c.:— 
the incidents however ot thefe epi- 
fodes have little or no connexion 
with the natural phenomena of the 
period during which they pals. From 
Shakefpeare, alfo, many appofite {pe- 
cimens might have been taken, but 
being fo popular an author, and thefe 
paflages.almoft committed to memory, 
I preterred felecting from fources lefs 
known. Of fmaller poems, the Elegy 
of Gray may be confidered as the 
moft exquifite and finifhed example 
in the world of the effect refulting 
from the intermixture of evening 
fcenery and pathetic reflection. 

«* For numerous and varied inftances 
of combination of this kind, however, 
the works of Offian are almoft inex. 
hauftible; and though the novelty of 
his ftyle, or rather of the drefs in 
which the tranflator has thought pro- 
per to clothe him, wiil at firft revolt, 
yet with due attention the cadences 
will become familiar, and the ima- 
gery, though crowded, no longer 
diftract the mind: it is then that his 
characters, his defcriptive powers, 
the fublimity and pathos of his fenti- 
ments, will be accurately and dif. 
tinctly felt, and enthufiafm take place 


of inattraction and fatigue.” Vol, ii. 
p- 67. 





ON LYRIC POETRY, 


“IT is the remark of an author 
of exquilite tafte, that ¢ the moderns 
‘have perhaps practifed no {pecies of 
* poetry with fo little fuccefs, and 
‘with fuch indifputable inferiority to 
‘the ancients, as the ode*,? Greatly 
as I refpect the abilities and critical 
acumen of Dr, Warton, I am tempt- 
ed, in this inftance, to form a very 
d.fferent judgment, and fhall endea. 
vour to refcue the poets of this ifland 
at leaft from an impuiarion they pro. 
bably have not merited. This inge- 
nious writer conceives their want of 
fuccefs to be owing to the harfhnefs 
and intractability of the language the 
have had the misfortune to cotagals 
in; now, though it may be readily 
conceded that the Englifh, in fweet. 
ne{s and {moothnefs, muft, in general, 
yield to the Greek, and fometiines 
even to the Latin, yet have we, ef- 
pecially among our later poets, many 
{pecimens of verfification, and of fe. 
lection of language, peculiarly mufi- 
cal and harmonious, and fully ade- 
quate to prove that all its afperities 
may be worn down by the judicious 
application of the file, and rendered 
futticiently terfe and polifhed for the 
more delicate effufions of the lyre. 
Could it be indeed for a moment fup- 
pofed that mere fmoothnefs of dic. 
tion conftituted the fole, or even the 
principal merit of lyric poetry, it 
might juftly be deemed the mott 
worthlefs of all the branches of lite- 
rature, and entirely dependent on 
mere mellifluence of cadei:ce; on the 
contrary, however, it will probably 
be admitted that thofe combinations 
of phrafe, thofe felicities of diction, 
thofe expreflions of a lyric hue, the 
words that breathe and burn, fo ef- 
fential to this department, are the 
creations of the poet, and through 
the medium of genius may be drawn 
from the bofom of any language.— 
Conceiving, therefore, that excellence 
in lyric compofition is attached to no 
peculiar tongue, but the produéct of 
ability working even on the mcft rug- 
ged materials, and by condenfation 
and felection fubduing them to its 


* ¢¢ Effay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, vol. i. p. 64.” 





purpole, 
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rpofe, an oppreflive idea, impeding 
all effort to excel, is removed, and we 
may cheerfully proceed to compare 
and to rank the productions of the 
modern lyric bard with the more ap- 
jauded ones of the ancient. 

«“ Under the claffes of the fudlime, 
the pathetic, the deferiptive, and the 
amatory, may be arranged mott of the 
productions of the lyric mufe, To 
the firft belong vivid enthufiafm, rich- 
nefs of imagery and metaphor, ab- 
ruptnefs of tranfition, and a peculiar 
warmth and impetuofity of diction. 
To excel in this fpecies of ode de- 
mands a felicity and ftrength of ge- 
nius that has feldom been attained ; 
all the higher beauties of poetry, 
vattnefs of conception, brilliancy of 
colouring, grandeur of fentiment, the 
terrible and the appalling, muft com- 
bine, and with myfterious energy 
alarm and elevate the imagination. A 
lightning of phrafe fhould pervade 
the more impaflioned parts, and an 
awful and even dreadful obfcurity, 
from prophetic, or fuperhuman agen- 
cy, diffufe its influence over the 


whole. Of the lyric poetry of the 
Greeks a finall portion only has de- 
fcended to pofterity, and of the pro- 


ductions of Pindar, all whofe remain- 
ing odes fall under the prefent clafs, 
moft probably the nobleft part has 
been, buried in the gulf of time.— 
What we have, however, is dear to 
the man of poetic tafte, though, per- 
haps, not fully equal to the ideas 
formed of it from the praifes of his 
contemporaries, and their relation of 
its effects upon the minds of his 
countrymen; a circumftance that 
leads to the {uppofition that the pieces 
loft were of fuperior merit to thofe 
we poffefs. Had his dithyrambics 
been preferved, our opinion of this 
celebrated poet had, in all probabi- 
lity, correfponded with that of the 
ancients, asa more enthufiaftic, a more 
independent and vigorous tone were, 
it is faid, their characteriftic. As it 
18, no piece can now be felected from 
his works that can juftly come into 
competition with the Bard of Gray; 
over this inimitable ode a tinge fo 
wildly awful, fo gloomily terrific is 
thrown, as, without any exception, to 
ge it at the head of lyric poetry. 
f any Afufions of the Grecian mufe 
approach it in thefe refpects, the cho- 
rules of Affchylus may be adduced ; 
thefe certainly poffefs much of that 
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tremendous painting, that myfterious 
folemnity, fo vital in this lotty {phere 
of imagination; for to Afchylus pers 
haps adheres a peculiar character, a 
kind of favage and gigantic fubli- 
mity which ftands alone amid the lite. 
rary records of Greece, and has only 
been rivalled by the war-fongs of the 
northern Scalds. The Gothic and 
Celtic fuperttitions indeed poffefs ima- 
gery peculiarly appropriate to the 
higher efforts of lyric compofition, and 
feveral of our poets have, with ad- 
mirable effect, availed themfelves of 
thefe fources of the fublime. What 
can exceed the thrilling horror of 
Gray’s celebrated odes from the Norfe, 
which firfi opened to Englifh poetry a 
mine of the moft wild yet terrific my- 
thology! Since their appearance, the 
fictions of the Edda have been feized 
upon with more freedom and °avidity, 
and in the epic, dramatic, and lyric 
productions of Hole and Sayers ap- 
pear with renovated luftre. The fea- 
tures of the Celtic are certainly not 
of fo ftriking a form, yet the dreadful 
rites of Druidifm, and the noble image- 
ry of Offian, afford valuable materials 
for the lyric bard; the chorus of Ma- 
fon, the fongs of Richards, and fome 
of the {ketches of Sayers, are mafterly 
fpecimens of what they can effect.— 
The more common fuperftitions too of 
modern Europe, the agency of ghofts 
and fairies and beings of another 
world, have thrown a folemn and a 
fingularly impreflive hue over maay 
of our beft pieces. Mr. Hole’s Ode 
to Terror, and Mifs Williams’s fine 
fragment, Rife winds of Night, with 
Collins’s Ode on the popular Supertti- 
tions of the Highlands, evince their 
powerful operation on the mind, and 
their fuccefsful employment in this 
province of the art. Now, as the 
ancients had confeffedly no fupertfti- 
tion or mythology which in wild fub- 
limity or fportive fancy can be come 
pared with that of the Goths and 
Celts, the moderns have in the higher 
walks of poetry, and efpecially in 
the ode, which demands fo much en- 
thufiafm, a manifeft and decided {u- 
periority, fo far as a more poetic and 
exalted fuperitition can be fuppofed to 
confer it. But even laying atide thofe 
compotitions which ave dependent on 
thefe more appropriate fyftems of fas 
bling, it will (till, 1 think, be grant. 
ed, that from neither Pindar nor Ho- 
race can be {elected an ode, in beauty 
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of colouring or ftrength of concep- 
tion more eflimable than Gray’son the 
Progre{s of Poetry,. or Collins’s to 
The Paflions . In the ode of Gray, 
indeed, there are feveral imitations of 
Pindar, and one entire ftanza almott 
literally tranflated from him, and the 
whole piece may in fact be confidered 
as an admirable copy of, or attempt 
to rival his manner and ftyle, yet 
fuch a one as Pindar would have been 
proud to own. As to Hvurace, I 
know not that from his large collec- 
tion one ode truly fublime can be 
produced; many may be found that 
poffefs true grandeur of diction, and 
much elevation of idea, as when he 
fpiritedly burfts forth— 

€ Quem virum, aut heroa, lyra vel 

acri—’ 

or when defcribing the genius of Pin- 
dar— 


¢ Pindarum quifquis ftudet e2mulari—’ 


but the finger of criticifm cannot be 
placed upon one that fully dilates and 
aftonifhes the mind by the boldnefs 
and magnitude of the conception, or 
on one that with an unremitting blaze 
of fplendour pours forth thoughts that 
© featter wild difmay.’ Felicity of 
diction and verfification, artful infi- 
nuation of moral, exquifite allufion to 
and defcription of the joys of love 
and wine, and an accurate perception 
of character, are the prominent fea- 
tures of this poet in his lyric capa. 
city, who is, and ever will be, the 
favourite of cultivated tafte. No 
that devoid of enthuiiafm; fo 
feveral of his odes, and efpecially the 
fourth of the third book, pow erfully 
convince every reader of the con- 
trary; all we can affirm is this, that 


Lak 


he js 


it is not of the higheit tone, nor can 
he rank with a Pindar, a Gray, or a 


* « From the following paffage in 
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Collins. On the celebrated Ode of 
Dryden gréat and merited applaufe 
has been beftowed; much of it is cer- 
tainly written with a glow and vi- 
gour of fancy nearly unparalleled; 
it has the freedom and animation at. 
tributed to the ancient dithyrambic, 
and the imagery almoft ftarts into ex- 
iftence, but I am far from conceiv- 
ing it a perfect production, or agreed 
in allowing it to take the lead in mo- 
dern lyrics: its language in many 
parts is defective and inharmoniac, 
it preferves not the dignity fo effen. 
tial to the ode of this fpecies, and 
even fometimes defcends to the fami- 
liarity of a common drinking-fong, 
The phrafes and lines alluded to it is 
unneceflary here to point out, as they 
are quoted and commented upon in a 
very ingenious paper in the Winter 
Evenings of Dr. Knox, with whom 
in his eftimate of the general merit 
of the poem I perfectly concur.— 
Two or three of the odes of Aken- 
fide may be alfo mentioned as exhi- 
biting fome nervous and well felected 
defcription: his odes to Lord Hun. 
tingdon and on Lyric Poetry claim 
alike from Liberty and the Mufe the 
meed of immortality; the general 
caft however of his ftyle in this de. 
partment is of a kind far inferior to 
the two productions juft mentioned, 
and by no means of the genuine ly. 
ric hue. 

“* After taking this fhort view, and 
I troft with impartiality, fhall we 
{till confefs our inferiority to the an- 
cients? Shall we not rather be tempt- 
ed to place Gray and Collins at the 
head of lyric poetry. in Europe an- 
cient or modern?—Pindar, AEfchylus, 
and itorace, have already been no. 
ticed, and modern Italy and France 
can bring no competitors; Petrarca, 
Metaftafio, Fulvio Teiti, Rouffeau, 


a letter of this exquifite poet, written 


to Dr. Hayes, Profeffor of Mufic in the Univerfity of Oxford, it would ap. 
pear that he had compofed another ode for mutic under the title of The Mu- 


fic of the Grecian Theatre. 


He thus fpeaks of this production, after noticing 


the honour which had been conferred upon him at Oxford in feleéting his 


former poem on The Paflions: ¢1 cou 
«< 


{ 


id fend you one written on a nobler fub- 
ject, and which, though ] have been perfuaded to bring it forth in London, 


[ think more calculated for ani audience? in the Univerfity. The fubject is 
the mufic of the Grecian theatre, in which I have, I hope naturally, in- 
troduced the various characters with which the chorus was concerned, as 


Oedipus, Medea, Electra, Oreftes, &c. &c. 


The compofition too is pro. 


bably more correct, as i have chofen the ancient tragedies for my models, 
and only copied the moit affecting paflages in them.’ 


* Seward’s Anecdotes of diftinguifhed Perfons.” 


QF 
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or Greffet having few or no pretenfions 
to the loftier tones of the lyre. Anene 
the Gernfans indeed fome powerfu 

candidates have lately ftarted, and 
Klopftock is renowned for the fpirit 
and {ublimity of his lyric effufions ; but 
they are not yet fufficiently familiar in 
this country to admit of comparifon.” 


Veit. pe 74+ 





LXII. The Oriental Geography of Ebn 
Haukal, an Arabian Traveller of 
the tenth Century. Tranflated 
from a Manufcript in his own 
Poffeffion, collated with one pre- 
ferved in the Library of Eton 
College. By Sir Witttam Ovse- 
rey, Knt. L.L.D. With a Map. 
gto. pp. 327+ 1b 78. Cadell and 


Davies. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE, 


«IN compiling, from the manufcript 

works of feveral Perfian and Ara- 
bian authors, whatfoever they had 
written on the geography of the eaftern 
world, I found that, in a variety of 
detached extracts, 1 had papery 
tranflated almoft half of that treatife 
which I now offer to the public as 
complete in an Englifh verfion as the 
obicurities and imperfections of the 
original would admit. 

“ Befides the intrinfic merits of the 
work, its authenticity and antiquity 
induced me to regard it as the moft 
important of all compofitions on the 
fubject of Oriental geography. Abul- 
feda informs us, that Edrifi, Ebn 
Khordadbah, and many other writers 
of high reputation, have only traced, 
on paper, the footfteps of Ebn Hau- 
kal, who, it appears from his own 
words, had aétually vifited mott of the 
places which he defcribes, , 

“ Although the exact epoch of his 
birth and death is ftill unknown to me, 
Ihave not hefitated to announce Ebn 
Haukal as an author of the tenth cen- 
tury, That he wrote before the build- 
ing of Cairo, we learn from his account 
of Egypt in the following work, and 
after the acceflion of Abdarrahman, 
who, in his time, governed Andalus, 
Spain. The foundation of modern Cairo 
Was laid in the year 968 of the Chrif- 
tian era, and Abdarrahman affumed 
the government of Spain in the year 
go2 of the fame zera, or of the Hegira 

Vou, 1V.—No XXXVIII. 


290. Thus we may afcertain, that 
Ebn Haukal flourifhed before the year 
968, and alter the year go2; and we 
cannot err confide: ably if we place him 
in the middle, or, perhaps, in the 
beginning of the tenthcentury. He is 
ftyled, by Edrifi and Abulfeda, fimply 
Havkal, or Ebn Haukal: but it ap- 
pears, from one copy of his work de- 
potited among the Oriental manuicripts 
in the library at Leyden, that his 
ya was Abi l’Caffem Ebn Haukal.” 
i. 


a eel 


EXTRACTS, 


SAMARCAND—CAPTURE OF THAT 
CiTY BY STRATAGEM,. 


“ THE capital of Soghd is Samars 
cand; it is fituated on the fouthern 
fide of the river of Soghd. It has a 
caftle, and fuburbs, and fortifications, 
with four gates. 

** There is running water through 
the ftreets and bazars of Samarcand. 
The city is furrounded by a deep ditch, 
and a dike, by which water is convey- 
ed. The moft flourifhing and popu- 
lous quarter of Samarcand is that call- 
ed the Seri tauk, where there is the 
fountain of Arziz: and the thops of 
the bazar in this place are very nu- 
merous; for many legacies and gifts 
have been appropriated to the build- 
ings about this fountain, which are in 
the charge of Guebres (or fire-worfhip. 
pers), who watch winter and fummer. 

“ There is a mofque in the fuburbs, 
near the kohendiz: and in the river 
Arziz there are {prings, and rivulets 
from it water the gardensand orchards. 
The government palace is in the ko- 
hendiz; and the citadel is near the 
river of Soghd ; and the walls of thefe 
fortifications are about two farfang in 
extent. There are many villas and 
orchards, and very few of the palaces 
are without gardens: fo that if a per- 
fon fhould go to the kohendiz, and 
from that look around, he would find 
that the villas and palaces were cover- 
ed, as it were, with trees; and even 
the {treets and fhops, and banks of the 
ftreams, are all planted with trees, 

«¢ Samarcand is the great pafs into 
Maweralnahr ; and the feat of empire 
was at Samarcand until Ifmael ben 
Ahmed removed it to Bokhara. 

«¢ The author of this work fays, «IE 
“faw a gate at Samarcand, of which 
‘the front was covered with iron; 
‘and there was written on it, in the 

Rr * Hamiry 
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* Hamiri language; that “ Senaa is 
*diftant from Samarcand a thoufand 
€ farfang;” and the people preferved 

-€the explanation of this writing, in 
‘hereditary tradition. After that I 
* had been at Samarcand, a tumult or 
* infurreétion happened ; and this gate 
“was burnt, and the infcription mif- 
€ Jaid or deftroyed. Afterwards, Ahu 
* Mozaffer Mohammed ben Naffer ben 
* Ahmed ben Afed, caufed the gate to 
* be again conftructed of iron, but the 
‘ writing was loft’.” P. 252. 

* The following extract from the 
ancient Chronicle of Tabari may ferve 
to illuftrate Ebn Haukal’s account of 
the Hamyaritick infcription on the gate 
of Samarcand. 

*¢ And Samar alfo paffed from the 
river Jihoun (the Oxus) and went to 
Samarcand. ‘This city had a caftle 
very ftrongly fortified, in which the 
king refided: one whole year Samar 
continued before the gates of this 
caftle, without being able to effect any 
thing againft it. At length he himielf 
went the rounds, and took prifoner a 
certain man, one of the porters of the 
caftle, and brought him into the camp, 
and faid to him: § What kind of per- 
‘fon is the king of this place, whofe 
€ fkill and ingenuity are fuch, that, 
‘after trying every ftratagem for a 
¢ whole year, Lam notable to take this 
*caftle?? The man anfwered, * This 
* king is not by any means a perfon of 
© fagacity: he is one of very foolifh con- 
«duct; whofe only employments are 
* drinking of wine and feftivity : he is 
‘intoxicated day and night: but he 
‘ has a daughter who manages all thefe 
‘affairs, and takes care of the army 
* and of the caftle.’ Samar faid within 
himfelf, ‘It is eafy to defeat the ar- 
* rangements which women make.’— 
Then he afked the man, whether this 
daughter of the king had a hufband? 
—the man informed him that flie had 
not. Samar having beftowed him a 
prefent, faid,’* 1 have occafion for 
* your fervices; you muft bear a mef- 
*fage from me to this damfel :’—the 
man confented. Samar then brought 
out a golden cafket, and filled it with 
rubies, and pearls, and emeralds, and 
faid, * Prefent thefe to that damfel ; 
* and tell her, that I have come from 
“Yemen in fearch of her; that the 
* congueft of this kingdom is not my 
“object, for all Khorafan and Perfia 
‘already are mine; but fhe muft give 
“herielf to me as awife. ‘There are 

1 
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‘with me four thoufand chefts full of 
‘ gold: all thefe 1 will fend to her; 
“and I will beftow this city on her 
‘father, whenever thefe aftsirs thall 
‘be finally fettled: and if the fhould 
‘bear unto me a fon, the empire of 
6 Perfia and of Cheeniftan fhall be his, 
1 hall firft, as an earneft, fend her, 
‘by night, the chefts of gold; and 
‘ afterwards efpoufe her.’ 

“The man having gone into Sa- 
marcand the fame night, delivered this 
meflage to the damfel, who delibe- 
rated on it, and then fent back the 
perfon to ratify the bargain; and to 
defire Samar that he fhould on the 
following night fend the chefts of gold 
into the city, and come there himfelf 
in fuch a manner that no one might 
perceive it. Samarcand had four 
gates, and fhe told him which of thefe 
gates fhould be opened. 

**On the next day Samar brought 
out four thoufand chefts, and put into 
each two men completely armed; and 
when the night became dark, he 
placed each cheft on the back of an afs, 
and to each he appointed a manasa 
fuperintendant, likewife completely 
armed: thus there were to the amount 
of twelve thoufand men, Thefe he 
fent into Samarcand, and told them 
that he would place his army in proper 
difpofition, and ftation them all round 
the caftle; and he direéted them, that 
when they thould be within the city, 
they might open the lids of the chefts, 
and come out, and ring bells (for he 
had given a bell to every man), fo 
that he might know how matters 
went; and then they were to open the 
gate and let him enter with the army. 
When it was midnight, a meflenger 
‘came from the damfel, faying, ‘ The 
‘ gate of the city is opened; let fome 
“of the chefts be now feat.’ Samar 
placed the chefts on the affes, and 
took his ftation with the army. When 
the chefts arrived at the caftle, all the 
‘men came forth from them, and began 
to ring their bells, and threw open the 
gates of the city; and Samar entered 
with his troops, {word in hand, and they 
continued to flaughter until it was day : 
fo that blood ran in ftreams: the king 
was flain and the damfel taken pri- 
foner; and Samar remained in this 
city one year. In the book entitled 
Tefmiah al Boldan, it is mentioned, 
that in thofe times Samarcand was 
called Cheen, and the Cheenians were 
there; and thefe people firft made the 
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aper of the Cheenians. But Samar 
called this city after his own name, 
In Perfian Samarkand. Kand in the 
Tartar or Turkith language fignifies a 
city. But when this name is ufed in 
Arabic, it became Samarcand. , After 
this Samar led forth his army and pro- 
ceeded into Turkeftan and to Tibbet, 
&c, &e.” =P. 294. 


MINES OF SETROUSHTEH. 


«IN all Setroufhteh there is not 
any river confiderable enough to admit 
of the plying of boats; but there are 
running ftreams, and fountains, and 
meadows, and groves. The villages 
ofthe mountainous part of Setroufhteh 
arethefe: Befhagher, Ferghour, Ba- 
loam, Mefek, Lefken, Befenk. Thefe 
are fituated on itteep hills: and the 
cold part of the country, alfo, has 
many ftrong fortreffes. Here alfo are 
mines of gold, and filver, and cop- 
peras, and fal ammoniac. The mines 
of {al ammomiac (Nuthader) are in the 
mountains, where there is a certain 
cavern, from which a vapour itlues, 
appearing by day like finoke, and by 
night like fire Over the {pot whence 
the vapour iffues, they have erected a 
houfe, the doors and windows of 
which are kept fo clofely fhut and 
plattered over with clay, that none of 
the vapour can efcape. , On the upper 
part of this houfe the copperas reils. 
When the doors are to be opened, a 
{wiftly-running man is choien, who, 
having his body covered over with 
clay, opens the door; takes as much 
as he can of the copperas, and runs 
off; if he fhould delay he would be 
burnt. This yapour comes forth in 
different places, from time, to umes 
when it ceafes to illue from one place, 
they dig in another until it appears, 
and then they erect that kind of houfe 
over it: if they did not erect this 
houfe, the vapour would burn, or 
evaporate away.”” P. 263. 


A BARBAROUS PEOPLE. 


“¢ Kouche and Bolouche—-the 
‘names of certain races of barbarous 
‘ people who inhabit the mountains on 
‘the borders of Kirman. It is faid 
* that they are defcended from the Ara- 
‘bians of Hejaz. Their employments 
‘are fighting and fhedding of blood; 
‘thieving, and robbiny on the roads. 
“If at any time it happens that they 


‘cannot find ftrangers, they murder 
‘ one another, plundering and deftroy. 
‘ing each others property. Thus, 
* even brothers, near relations, and 
‘friends quarrel; and they confider 
“this as a pleafant occupation ’ 

‘<1 fhall extract a paffage, on the 
fame fubjeét, trom another very valu- 
able work, the Ferhung Sururi. 

“* Bolouche—-a people extremely 
* flupid or void of underftanding, who 
‘inhabit the deferts and plunder the 
‘caravans, and for the greater part 
‘are warlike and good archers; they 
‘are alfo flyled Kouche Bolcuche.’ 

“ The Ferhung Jehanguiri gives 
the fame account and nearly in the 
fame words as the Borhan Kattea. 

‘© If the origin of this extraordinary 
people were to become the fubject of 
antiquarian inve(tigation, the charac- 
ter of the ancient iniiabitants of Hejaz 
(Arabia the Stony or Rocky) thould 
be compared with that of their reputed 
defcencanis; and [ believe that fuch a 
comparifon would in fome’ meafure 
confirm this traditional origin. Of the 
barbarifm which prevailed among the 
Scenites or Nomades, or, as they are 
emphatically ftyled by Ebn’olathir, the 
people of the rock, it would be eafy to 
collect a variety of anecdotes. But 
one quotation from an Arabian author 
will ferve to prove, that if the fero- 
cious Bolouches are defcended fiom 
the Hejazians, they are not, by any 
means, a degenerate offspring. 

‘* On thé fubject of thefe Arabs we 
are informed, that ¢ A difpofition for 
‘ war and fhedding of blood, a love of 
‘laughter and violence, and a fpirit 
‘ienacious of anger and of hatred, 
‘were among thew peculiar qualities 
“and characteriftics * 

** To their uncivilized fate Sir Wil. 
liam Jones alludes in the following 
paliage H 

‘6+ The manners of the Hejazi Arabs 
‘which have continued, we know, 
¢ from the time of Solomon to the pre- 
¢fent age, were by no means favour- 
*uble to the cultivation of arts; and 
as to fciences, we have no reafon 
© to believe that they were acquainted 
‘with any, &c.’ 

«It remains to difcover at what 
time any colony of this people elta- 
blithed themfelves in the confines of 
Hinduftan and Perfia: that acommer- 
cial intercourfe fubfilted from the ear- 
lieft ages between the inhabitants of 
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Arabia and the Hindus, cannot well 
be doubted, The fame learned au- 
thor, Sir William Jones, dec!ares, that 
the ‘ports of Yemen (or Arabia Fe- 
*lix) muft have been the emporia 
“of confiderable commerce between 
¢ Egypt and India, or part of Perfia.” 

*¢ But it was not merely a few traders 
er merchants that fettled in Hinduftan ; 
according to a writer quoted by Po- 
cocke, whole bodies of Arabians emi- 
grated from their own country, in- 
vaded and occupied the territories of 
India, in an age of very remote anti- 
quity.” P. 289. 
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the Reign of Henry VIII.—Of the 
Englith School, as formed by Sir 
Jothua Reynolds. 


en ee 


EXTRACTS. 
ARCHITECTURE, 


“ DR. Henry Aldrich, the accom- 
plihed dean of Chnift Church, was 
one of the moft perfect architects of his 
time. His Klements of Civil Archi- 
tecture * give ample evidence that he 
was intimately converfant with the 
{cience ; and two beautiful edifices of 
their kind, are a very honourable proof 
of his excellence in practice. He built 
Peckwater Court at Chrift Church, in 
achafte lonic ftyle, and has made the 
decoration fubordinate to the defign. 
The bafe is ruftic, the three-quarter 
columns, which fupport the central pe- 
diments, are correctly formed, the 
pilafters are plain, and rhe windows 
dreffed with architraves. Hehascom- 
poled the whole from the pureft in- 
ftances of Palladio at Vicenza, judi- 
cioufly rejecting a fuperfluity of orna- 
ment, by which the great outline of 
the Venetian archirect was not unfre- 
quently eclipfed. The other building 
which boatts the defign of Dr. Aldrich 
is the parifh church of All Saints, in 
Oxford t, 

“ it is obferved f, with fome degree 
of truth, and cenfure, that * modern 
“churches are a vile compound, Italy 
‘having furnifhed the ground plan, 
‘Greece the portico, and France or 
‘Germany, the fpire.’ 

“ The modern fpire is generally 
compofed of a rotunda or {pherical 
temple fupporting an obelifk. Mr. 
Walpole calls it ‘a monfter in archi- 
‘tecture ;? and Mr. Pennant in his 
* London’ fpeaks very pleafantly of an 
order called the ¢ Pepper-box ||.’ If 
Wren himfelf could not refcue his 
fieeples from fuch deferved and con- 
tempruous criticifms, their caufe could 
expect little from Hawkimoor and 
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Gibbs, in their thare of the fifty new 
churches, in which they exhibit a va- 
riety of uglinefs. 

* Of the fpire of All Saints it may 
be truly faid, that it has fewer ob- 
jectionable parts than almoft all of 
thofe alluded to; and the church with 
its Corinthian portico, no lefs than the 
accuracy of the internal proportions, 
is uncommonly correct in competition, 
and elegant in effeét.”” P. 103. 

‘¢ The prefent reign has been aufpi- 
cious torefinement in archirecture, and 
as we have become more converfant 
with the antique and Roman models, 
by means of many fplendid publica. 
tions, a flyle has been introduced which 
is formed rather on that of the temples 
of Athens and Balbec fo elucidated, 
than of Palladio and his fchool, allow- 
ing the French manner to have beea 
previoully fuperfeded. 

** Adams may be confidered as the 
architect who fir(t adopted this innova- 
tion. The houle he built for Lord 
Scaridale in Derbyfhire (although con. 
fiderably improved by Bonomi )abounds 
in parts collected from the finelt re- 
mains of Palmyra aad Rome, and is 
truly a compolition of elegance and. 
grandeur. 

“ Shelburne Houfe, in Berkley 
Square, has a decorated fimplicity, 
yet rich in effect, and feveral very 
noble apartments. Of the fame de- 
{cription is the houfe at Luton in Bed. 
fordthire, which, had the whole plan 
adopted by the late Lord Bute been 
carried into effect, would have been 
equalled by few of the refidences of 
our nobility, in all that fhould charac- 
terize a fplendid manfion. The libra- 
ry is fcarcely exceeded in England. 
In the front of Lord Buckingham’s at 
Stowe, acertain flatnefs is relieved by 
an angular point of view where the 

ortico becomes majettic. 

«The Adelphi in the Strand may 
be claffed with our public works.— 
Many faults have been detected by 
critics, as that the petty ornaments have 


* « This MS. had belonged to Dr. George Clarke, who bequeathed it, with 
his library, to Worcefter college. It was publifhed and very ably tranflated 
hy P. Smyth, L.L. B. fellow of New College, large 8vo. 1790.” 

+ “ Dimenfions.—72 feet by 42, and 49 high.” 


t “* Murphy’s Batallah, pref. 


p. 16.” 


 ‘ Dimenfions.—The {pire of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, is 234 feet high ; 
and that of St. Mary le Bow exhibits the five orders in different parts, and is 
225 feet high. At St, Dunttan’s in the Haft, the fpire refts upon the interfec- 


tion of two arches.” 
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heen multiplied to exuberance, . arid 
that no fiyle has been adhered to in 
particular. Confidered as ttreet archi- 
teéture, the whole wants folidity, and 


the application of the plafter to imitate’ 


fione has certainly failed. 


«© Palladio, who invented, and fo- 


happily adopted it in the palaces which 
he buiitat Vicenza, had the advantage 
af climate, and two centuries expofure 
to the air-has done it bue little detri- 
ment. But in England, and in a great 
city, this {ubftinuuion had to.refilt the 
effects of an atmotphere perpetually 


charged with damps and the finoke of. 


fea-coal. 

© At Roehampton, Sir William 
Chambers built a villa for Lord Bet- 
borough, in which the portico 1s fingu- 
larly correct and elegant; anda luperb 


manuon for Lord Abercorn at Dud- 
ingftune near Kdinburcsh. By thefe 


he would have eftablithed his fame, 


had he not detigned and undertaken, 


Somerfet Houle, one of the moft mag- 
nificent of our public buildings. in 
the conftruction and diftriburion of the 
fubterraneous rooms he has difplayed 
an adniurable {kill; and as public ac- 
commodaion was ciuefly to be con- 
fulted, iew will deny that end to have 
been comple ely aniwered. In point 
of architeciuy al merit {ome deficiencies 
may be obterved. Had the front re- 
tired from tne fireet, and ithe antique 
altars and urns been torally omitted, 
more iparinely placed 
above the cornices as filitiing orna- 
ments, there had becn more dignity. 
O; the grandew and true effect of the 
front above ihe ‘Thaines, as it is itill 
unfinihed, we can judge only in part. 
It has long Gnce eclipied the Adelphi 
in that uncommonly rch architectural 
view between the bridges of Black- 
friars and Weitiminfter. 

“¢ Another public building applied 
to a different purpole, but of contider- 
able merit in its particular ftyle, was 
built by Dance. Few prifons in Eu- 
rope have a more appropriate plan and 
conftruction than Newgate. 

‘¢ At the Bank, much caprice ap- 
pears to have been indulged. In the 
original building there is nothing re- 
markable ; but the wings and corridore 
added by Sir Robert Taylor, would 
have better fuited a lawn than a ftreet. 
No foreigner, from the external ele- 
vation of the great magazine of na- 
tional wealth, could poffibly guefs that 
fuch was its deitination. Mr, Soane’s 





or, at leait, 
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maffive wall with horizontal Rtripes, 
intead of ruflic work, and his gate. 
way, finifhed by farcophagi, inftead 
of a pediment, would not much help 
him in his conjeéture, 

“The new, tuildings at Lincoln’s 
Inn, as far as they are completed, add 
little to Sir’ R. ‘Taylor’s fame as an 
architect. 

“¢ For truly claffical defign, in which 
no ornament is applied, but from an 
antique example, the chapel of Green. 
wich Hofpital, as reftored by the 
Athenian Stuart, has no rival in Eng. 
land, 1 might almoft‘add, in Italy, 
So pure a tafte and fo characteriftic a 
magnificence fhould be confulted and 
adopted in all ecclefiaftical (tructures, 
that may hereafter be erected upon the 
Grecian model. 

‘¢ In external’ decoration Holland 
has fhown a richnets of fancy, although 
much lefs claflical than that of Stuart. 
—The embellifhments withinfide of 
Carleton Houfe and thofe of Drury 
Lane theatre are very creditable proofs 
of his {kills but of the colonnade in 
Pall Mall the ‘effect is pueriie, for 
with all i: pretentions, it is merely a 
row of pillars, which are unnecetlary 
to any purpote, as they fupport no- 
thing. ‘The houfes defigned by him 
which front. the Green Park have or- 
naments of too florid a ftyle for ttreet 
architecture, 

*¢ Without entering into a particular 
detail of thoie architects and their 
works, who conflitute the Engitth 
Ichool, 4 cannot omit a few names and 
places, which will not deeline a com- 
petition with thofe of other nations of 
Kurope, excepting only Italy. ‘The 
domettic architecture both of France 
and Germaay, even in the manfions of 
the higher nobility, is inferior to our 
own. Mottof the German palaces which 
Ihave feen, are very large, very white, 
and very ugly. The Germans have 
but one idea of magnificence, which is 
magnitude; wherethey have attempted 
ornament in architeéture, it isa mere 
curling up of fmall and difcordant 
parts multiplied to abfolute confutfion, 
and more capricious than the worft 
examples of Borromini. Such may be 
oblerved in every capital of the Ger- 
man ftates, and it is not uncandid to 
include thofe of Schoenbrun and Bel- 
videre near Vienna, in this remark.” 
P. 156. 
(To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACTS. 


TILTON.——PORTRAITS OF THE 
DIGBY FAMILY—SIR KENELM AND 
LADY DIGBY. 


** SOME portraits belonging to the 
former pofleffors ftill keep a place in 
the houfe. In the parlour is a full. 
Jength of old Mr. Digby, father to 
the unhappy Sir Everard. He is re- 
prefented in a clofe black drefs, a laced 
turnover ruff, and with lace at his 
wrift; his hair black, his beard round, 
with one hand on his fword. 

“His lady, Mary, daughter of 
Francis Nele, Efq. of Preftwould and 
Keythorpe, in Leicefterfhire, and wi- 
dow to the Staffordfhire antiquary, 
Sampfon Erdefwick. Her drefs is 
black, pinked with red; has a high 
foretop adorned with jewels, a thin 
upright raff, round kerchief, a far- 
thingale, with gloves in her hand, 

“Their fon, the victim to bigotry, 
is here at full-length, in a black man- 

Ue and veft, the fleeves flafhed, and 


pinked with white, large turnover, and 
turnups at his wrifts: one hand holds 
his gloves, the other is gracefully fold. 
ed in his mantle. 5 

‘¢ A remarkable portrait of a young 
man of large fize, in a quilled ruff, 
white jacket, black cloak, purple 
hofe, flowered belt, a bonnet with a 
white feather in it, flowered belt, with 
one hand on his fword. Above him, 
in a tablet, is reprefented a lady, in a 
moft fupplicatory attitude, with a lute 
in one hand, and a purfe in the other, 
offering it to him. He ftands by her, 
with averted look, one hand on his 
breaft, and with an air which thows 
his rejection of her addreffes, and hor- 
ror at the infamy of mercenary love; 
and as if uttering to her the words in- 
fcribed near to him, bis majora*, 

‘¢ This is a portrait of the famous 
Sir Kenelm, in his youthful days; 
that prodigy of learning, credulity, 
valour, and romance, whofe merits, 
although mixed with many foibles, 
entirely obliterated every attention to 
the memory of his father’s infamy. 
The circumftance of the lady painted 
along with him isa {trong confirmation 
of the truth of the ftory related by 
Lloyd, that an Italian prince, who 
was childlefs, earneftly withed that his 
princefs might become a mother by 
Sir Kenelm, whom he efteemed as a 
juft model of perfection. It is proba- 
ble that the princefs would not have 
difobeyed the commands of her lord; 
but whether the painting alludes to our 
knight’s cruelty on this occafion, or 
whether it might not defcribe the ad- 
venture of the Spanifh lady, recorded 
in an elegant old ballad, I will not 
pretend to determine. , 

«‘ In the long room, above ftairs, 
is the picture of his beloved wife Ve- 
netia-Anattafia Stanley, in a Roman 
habit, with curled locks. In one 
hand is a ferpent, the other is on a 
pair of white doves. She is painted 
at Windfor in the fame emblematic 
manner, but ina different drefs, and 
with accompaniments explanatory of 
the emblems. The doves fhow her 
innocency; the ferpent, which fhe 
handles with impunity, fhows her 
triumph over the envenomed tongues 
of the times. We know not the par 


* «¢« This portrait is infcribed on the back John Digby; but, from the ro- 
* mantic circumftance attending it, and the likenefs to other pictures of Sir 
* Kenclm, I cannot help fuppofing it to be his’.’’ 
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ticulars of the ftory. Lord Claren- 
don muft allude to her exculpation 
of the charge, whatfoever it was, 
when he mentions her as ‘a Jady of 
‘extraordinary beauty, of as extra- 
‘ordinary fame.’ In the fame picture: 
jsa Genius about to place a wreath on 
her head. Beneath her is a Cupid 
proftrate; and behind him is Ca- 
jumoy, with two faces, flung down, 
and bound; a beautiful compliment 
on her victory over Malevolence. 
Her hair in this picture is light, and 
differs in colour from that in the other. 
I have heard, from a defcendant of 
hers, that fhe affected different hair- 
dreffes, and different-coloured jeye+ 
brows, to fee which .beft became her, » 

“ Sir Kenelm was fo enamoured 
with her beauty, that he was faid,to 
have attempted to exalt her chakmsy 
and preferve her health, by a'variety 
of whimlical experiments; among 
others, that of feeding her with ca- 
pons fed with the flefh of ,vipers.?; 
and that, to improve her complexion, 
he was perpetually inventing new ¢of- 
metics. Probably the fell a victim to 
thefe arts; for the was found dead,in 
bed May 1, 1633, in the 33d year of 
her age. 

“ Both the pictures are the per- 
formances of Vandyck. In this at 
Gothurft are two of her fons, of a 
boyith age, and in the drefs of the 
times, , 

“« Here are, befides, two moft beau- 
tiful bufts of the fame lady in brafs; 
whether by Le Sceur or Fanelli, 1 am 
Not certain, One is in the drefs.of 
the times: an elegant laced handker- 
chiet falls over her fhoulders, leaving 
her neck bare. Her hair is curled, 
braided, twifted, and formed on the 
hind part of her head into a circle; 
beneath which fall elegant locks, On 
this buft is infcribed, 


‘Uxorem vivam amare. voluptas; de- 
functam, religio.’ 


s 


“The other is 2 Dantique. The 
head is dreffed in the fame manner, 
only bound in ‘a fillet: the drapery 
covers her breaft; but fo artificially, 
. not to deftroy the elegancy of the 
orm. 


‘<I know of so perfons who are 
painted in greater variety of forin> 
and places than, this illuttrious pair > 
poflibly, becaufe they weee the finelt 
fubjects, of, the..times... Mr. Walpole 
is in pofleflion of feveral:.mott.exqui- 
fite miniatures of the lady, by Olivery 
bought trom.the heirs of Boddrudam 
and Pembedw, at a, very high -prices 
The moft. valuable is one in a gold 
cafe, . where the xis painted in come 
pany with. her jhufband,; There, is 
another, faid.to,, be paintedafter fhe 
was dead, and four othe:s, in waters 
colours. -The fame geatleman is. i 
vofeflion of a beautiful miniature of 
i mother, Lady Lucy Percy, pure 
chafed at the fame time. She.ss dxetf> 
éd like a citizen’s.wafe, and) with, dank 
hair.” Lol, iiiy, Part inycp. 467~ 
KEYTHORPE.——BEAU ‘WILSON AND 

1S SMR? raw." os 

“ THE death of Mr, Edward Wil, 
fon, one of hi8 younger fons (of 
Thomas Wilfon), in 1694, in aduel 
with Mr. Law, melancholy as it, was 
at the time, proved eventually the 
fource of cyntidérable wealih. to the 
family ; and the-ftory is too interefting 
to be fupprefled.—* I his Mr. Wilfon 
‘ was the wonder of the time he, lived 
‘in; from low circumftances (or, 1a- 
‘ther, from the moderate fortune of 
* a gentleman’s younger fon), be was, 
on a fudden, exalted to a very high 
‘pitch. For gay drefs, -a f{plendid 
“equipage, and vaft expenfe, he ex: 
‘ceeded all the court... How he was 
« fupported few (very few indeed) truly 
‘knew; and thofe who have under; 
‘taken to account for it have, only 
¢ done it from the darknefs and uncer- 
‘tainty of conjeéture, But, in the 
* midft of gaiety, ‘he fell by the hand 
‘of the then privaie Mr. Law, and 
‘not very fairly neither t.’? The par- 
ticulars are thus related : > 

« “In Londoi, Mr. Law’s fuperior 
* beauty of perfon, ready wit, and ens 
‘gaging manner, aflilted by proper 
«commendations, and aided by that 
‘ propentity to deep play, for which he 
‘ was ‘always noted, procured him ade 
¢ miffion into fome of the firft circles, 


*« ¢T am told, that the great fnail, or Pomatia (Brit. Zool. Vol. 1V. 
© No. 128), is found in the neighbouring woods, which is its moft fouthern 
‘ refidence in this ifland. It is of exotic origin. Tradition ays, it was in- 
‘troduced by Sir Kenelm, as a medicine for the ufe of his lady’.” 


t “ London Journal, Dec. 3, 1723.” 
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* and particularly attracted the atten- 
Stion of the ladies, among whom he 
€ had the reputation of being extreme- 
“ly fortunate. This fuccefs in affairs 
€ of gallantry was, however, attetided 
“with very difayreeable confequences, 
involving him in an unhappy quarrel 
«with Mr. Wilfon, a gentleman re- 
© nowned for a fimilar pre-eminence in 
* perfonal endowments, which pro- 
“duced a hoftile meeting between the 
€ parties. In this encounter Mr. Law 
“had the good fortune to come off 
* conqueror, laying his antagonift dead 
* upon the fpot where they fought*,’ 

‘¢ For this offence, Mr. Law was 
tried at the Old Bailey; fentence of 
death was pafled on him April 20, 
1694; and in the proceedings pub- 
lifhed by authority the ftatement is thus 
givent: 

‘¢ ¢ John Law, of St. Giles’sin the 
* Fields, gent. was arraigned upon an 
*indiétment of murder, for killing 
$kdward Wilfon, gent. commonly 
* called Beau Wilfon; a perfon which, 
* by the common report of fame, kept 
¢’a coach and fix horfes, maintained 
‘his family in great fplendour and 
* grandeur; being full of money, no 
*one complaining of his being their 
€debror; yet from whence, or by 
€what hand, he had the effects which 
*cauied him to appear in fo great an 
* equipage, is hard to be determined, 
© The matter of fat was this. There 
« was fome difference happened to arife 
“between Mr. Law and the deceafed 
* concerning a woman, one Mrs Law. 
* rence, who was acquainted with Mr, 
* Law; upon which, on the gth of 
‘ April infiant, they met in Bloomf- 
‘bury Square, and there fought a 
®duel, in which Mr. Wilfon was 
‘killed. It was made appear alfo that 
‘they had met feveral timés before, 
* but had not opportunity to fight; be- 
* fides, that there were feveral letters 
*fent by Mr. Law, or given to Mr. 
§ Wilfon by him; which letiers were 
* very full of invectives, and cautions 
*to Mr. Wilfon to beware, for there 


‘was a defign of evil againft him; 
“and there were two letters fent by 
‘Mr. Wilfon, one to Mr. Law, and 
“the other to Mrs. Lawrence. Mr. 
« Wilfon’s man, one Mv. Smith, fwore 
‘that Mr. Law came to his matter’s 
*houfe a little before the fact was 
done, and drank a pint of-fack in 
‘the parlour; after which, he heard 
‘his maiter fay, that he was much 
‘furprifed with fomething that Mr, 
‘Law had told him. One Captain 
‘Wightman, a perfon of good in- 
‘formation, gave account of the 
“whole matter, and faid, that he was 
‘a familiar friend of Mr. Wilfon; 
¢and was with him and Mr. Law at 
‘the Fountain Tavern in the Strand; 
“and after they had ftaid a little 
‘while there, Mr Law went away, 
¢ After whch, Mr. Wilfon and Cap. 
“tain Wightman took coach, and 
‘were diiven towards Bloomfbury ; 
‘whereupon Mr. Wilfon ftepped out 
© of the cuach into the {quare, where 
‘Mr. Law met him; and, before 
‘they came near together, Mr. Wil- 
¢ fon drew his tword, and ‘ftuod upon 
‘his guard. Upon which, Mr. Law 
‘immediately drew his fword; and 
*they both paffed together, making 
‘but one pais, by which Mr. Wil- 
¢ fon received a mortal wound on the 
‘lower part of the fiomach, ot the 
* depth of two inches, of which he 
¢ inflaatly died. 

“66 This was the fum of the evidence 
‘forthe king. The letters were read 
‘in court, which were full of ag- 
“vravations on both parts, without 
“any name fubtcrited to them. ‘There 
‘were other witneffes that faw the ducl 
*fought; who all agreed in their de, 
€ politiuns, that they drew their fwords, 
*and palled at each o her, and pre- 
‘fently Mr. Wilidn was killed. Mr. 
‘ Law, in his d-fence, declared, that 
‘Mr, Wilfon: and he had been toges 
‘ther feveral times before the duel 
‘was fought; and never any quarrel 
© was betwixt them till they met at the 
* Fountain Tavern, whici was occa- 


* «¢¢The particular occafion of the quarrel is ei ee fared; fome fay 


* that it arofe from the preference fhown to Mr. Law by 


ifs Elizabeth Vil- 


*liers, fiftcr of the firft Earl of Jerfey (afterwar’s Countefs of Orkney), a 
‘lady whole wit and accomplifiments, though unaccompanied with pertonal 
“charms, pas po er to make an impreflion in the cold breait of King Wil+ 


*Jiam IIT.’ 


001’s Hiftory of Cramond, 1794, p- 164,” 


t “From the Proceedings of the King and Queen’s Commiffioners at the 
Juftice Hall‘in the Old Bailey; being the 18th, rgth, and 2oth days of April 
1694, and in the 6th year of their Majefties reign,” 
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tfioned about the letters; and that 
this meeting with Mr. Wilfon in 
‘Bloomfbury was merely an_ acci- 
‘dental thing; Mr. Wilfon drawing 
‘his (word upon him firft, upon which 
‘he was forced to fland in his own de- 
‘fence. That the misfortune did 
‘arife only from a fadden heat of paf- 
‘fion, and not from any prepenfe ma- 
lice. 

«¢ The court acquainted the jury, 
‘that if they found that Mr. Law and 
‘Mr. Wilfon did make an agreement 
‘to fight, though Mr. Wilfon drew 
‘firft, that Mr, Law killed him, he 
‘was (by the conftruction of the 
*law) guilty of murder; for, if two 
‘men fuddenly quarrel, and one kill 
‘the other, this would be but man- 
‘flaughter: but this cafe feemed to 
* be otherwife ; for this was acontinual 
“quarrel, carried on betwixt them for 
i time before; therefore mutt 
* be accounted a malicious quarrel, and 
*a defign of murder in the perfon 
‘ that killed the other; likewife that it 
* was fu in all cafes. 

“© «The trial lafted long; and the 
* prifoner had perfons of good quality 
‘who gave a fair account of his life ia 
‘general, and that he was not given 
‘to quarrelling, nor a perfon of an ill 
* behaviour. 


«: ¢The jury, having confidered of 
‘a verdict very ferioufly, found that 
‘Mr. Law was guilty of murder’— 
It appears, however, that he received 
a pardon fromthe crown, but that he 
was detained in prifon, on an appeal 
from the relations of Mr. Willon; 
whence, in about eight months, he 
found means to make his efcape; on 
which occafion the following ad vertife~ 
ment was publifhed in the London Ga- 
zette of Jan. 3—7, 1694-5: 

“¢ ¢ Captain J. Law, aged 26, a 
* Scotchman, lately a prifoner in the 
‘ King’s Bench for murder, a black 
‘lean man, about fix feet high, large 
* pock-holes in his face, big high note, 
‘fpeech broad and loud, had made 
‘ his efcape from the faid prifon. Who. 
© ever fecures him fo as to ke delivered 
‘in the faid prifon, fhall have so/. 
‘paid immediately by the marthal of 
¢ the faid King’s Bench.’ 

“This advertilement proved inef- 
fectual, Mr. Law getting clear off; 
and it was probably about this time 
that he firlt vifited the continent. The 
dcfcription indeed conveying no fa- 
vourable idea of his perfon, and dif- 
fering from his real portrait, feems 
to have been drawn up to facilitate his 
efcape.” Fol. iii. Parti. p. 487- 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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RCHAOLOGIA; or, mifcella- 
neous Tracts relating to Antiquity. 
Vol. XIII, gto. il. ais.6d. Sold 


by the Society of Antiquaries.-— _ 


White, 


EDUCATION, 

The Elements of a polite Education, 
carefully felected from Lord Chef- 
terfield’s Letters to his Son. By 
G. Grecory, D.D. 12mo.— 
48. 6d, Phillips. 


GARDENING. 

An Effay upon Gardening, containing 
a Catalogue of exotic Plants for 
the Stoves and Green!iwufes of the 
Britih Gardens. By R. STaELE. 
4to. 18s, Hurf. 


HISTORY, 

Narrative of the Deportation to Cay- 
enne, and Shipwreck on the Coat 
of Scotland, of J. J. Job Aimé: 
written by Hims:te. With Ob- 
fervations on the prefent State of 
that Colony and of the Negroes, 
and an Account of the Situat.on of 
the de, oried Perfons at the Time of 
his Efcape, 8vo. 5s. Wright. 

Narrative of the finguiar Adventures 
and Captivity of Mr, ‘Thomas Barry 
among the Monfipi Indians, in the 
unexplored Regions of North Ame- 
rica, during the Years 1797, 1798, 
1799: including the Manners, Cuf- 
toms, &c. of thit Tribe. Alfo, a 
particular Account of his Efcape, 
accompanied by an Indian Female ; 
the extraordinary Hardfhips they 
encountered, and their fafe Arrival in 
London. Written by HiMSELF.— 
z2ino. 13. Neil, Hurf. 
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LANGUAGE, 


n Anglo-German Praxis; being a 
Courte of Exercifes, familiar Phrafes, 
Dialogues, &c. to facilitate the Ac- 
quifition of the German Language 
to the Englifh Scholar. By the 
Rev. Dr. Renper, Author of “ the 
Practical German Grammar.” 8vo. 
6s..bound. Symonds. 

he Art of teaching the Orthogra- 
phy, Accent, and Pronunciation of 
the Englifh Language by Imitation. 
By J. RoBINsON. r2mo. 18. Veraor 
and Hood. 


An entirely new Method of learning 


French, particularly adapted to the 
Englifh Nation. By J. Gutsy. 
12mo, 38. 6d. De Boffe. 





LAW. 


The Bankrupt Laws; containing a 


compendious Syftem of that Branch 
of Law, including the modern De- 
terminations thereon; with a new 
Abridgment and Arrangement of 
the Statutes, under proper Heads, 
Precedents and Proceedings under 
the Commiflion, &c. ‘To which are 
now added, feveral late Orders of 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, 
regulating the iffuing, fuperfeding, 
and profecuting of Commiflions of 
Bankruptcy. A new Edition, with 
confiderable Additions. By Wi - 
LIAM CooKE, Efg. of Lincoln’s 


Inn. 2vols. 8vo, 16s. Brooke and 
Rider. 


Acorrect Abftract of the new Income 


Act. 8vo. 6d. Weft and Hughes, 





MISCELLANIES, 


Obfervations upon the Introduction to 


the third Part of Copies of Original 
Letters from the French Army in 
Egypt. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 


The Rational Brutes; or, Talking 


Animals, By M. Peruam. 12mo. 
1s.6d, Vernor and Hood. 


The complete Britifh Cook: being a 


Collection of the moft valuable Re- 
ceipts for rendering the whole Art 
ot Cookery plain and familiar to 
every Capacity. By Mary Hor. 
LAND, profefled Cook. iamo. 1s. 
Wefand Hughes. 


A compendious Set of Spirit Tables 


(chiefl 


recommended to Diftillers, 
Spirit 


ealers, &c. and all others 


«a the Spirit Trade), for accurately 
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afcertaining the Strength of fpiritu- 
ous Liquors, by Weight or Mea. 
fure, from 35° to 85° of Tempera. 
ture; with a Variety of Examples 
illuftrating their Ule. By Joun 
Witson. 8vo. 5s. Riwvingtons. 


The Second Part of Tables of Intereft 


at Five per Cent. from one hundred 
and one to one hundred and eighty- 
four Days: being a Continuation on 
the fame Plan as the former Part, 
Allo Tables of Intereft at Five per 
Cent. from two to ten Years. To 
which are added, Tables for calcu- 
lating Commiffions on the Sales of 
Goods, or Banking Accounts, from 
one Kighth to Five per Cent. By 
Josceu Kine, of Liverpool. 8vo. 
78.6d. Fine Paper gs. Richardjon, 
Harft. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Juliana; or, the Affectionate Sifters. 


Written by the AuTHOR of * the 
Happy Family at Eafon Houfe.”— 
12mo. 2s. half bound, Hurf, New- 


bery. 
Jacqueline of Olzeburg; or, Final 


Retribution: a Romance of the 
twelfth Century. 12mo. 38. 6di—» 
Chapple. 


PHYSIC, ANIMAL ECONOMY. 


Effays on the Venereal Difeafe and its 


concomitant Affections, Part the 
Second: containing additional Evi- 
dence, with critical and_ practical 
Remarks on the new faline anti- 
fyphilitic Remedies; and an Anfwer 
to fome Objections made againft the 
former Part. By WILLIAM BLaiR, 
A.M. F.M.S. Surgeon of the Lock 
Hofpital and Afylum, and of the 
Fintfbury Difpenfary, &c. 8vo. 6s. 
(See M. Epitome, Vol. I. p. 277.) 
Symonds, Fobnfon. 


A practical Treatife on the different 


fevers of the Weft Indies, and their 
diagnoftic Symptoms. © By Wit- 
LIAM Fowte, M. D. F.R.P.S. 
Licentiate of the London Royal Col- 
lege of Phyficians, and Phyfician to 
the Forces. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Symonds. 


Obfervations on the Hiftory and Caufe 


of Afthma; and a brief Review of 
‘¢ A practical Inquiry on difordered 
Refpiration:” ina Letter to Robert 
Bree, M.D. Author of that Work. 
By GeorGe Lirscome, Surgeon 
at Birmingham. Syo, 3s. Yobn/on. 
POETRY 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Harvelt: a Poem; containing fome 
Obfervations efpecially adapted to 
the prefent Seafon. By Mason 
CHAMBERLIN, Author of a Poem, 
lately publifhed, entitled, ‘ Equa- 
nimity.” Small 8vo. 6d. Clarke, 
New Bond Street. 

Poems. By W. R. Wake. 
38. Booker. 

Fpi(tle from the Marquis de la Fayette 
to General Wafhington. 8vo. 2s. 
Longman and Rees. 

Aphono and Ethina; including the 
Science: of Ethics, founded on the 
Principles of univerfal Science: a 
Poem, in three Cantos. By GEORGE 
Nason. 38. 64. Longman and Rees. 

Petrarchal Sonnets, and mifcellaneous 
Poems. By Wittram Dimonp, 
the Younger. s2mo. 5s. Cadell 
and Davies. 

Pindarics; or an Ode of Lamentation, 
addretfed to Peter Pindar on his Nil 
Admirari, or a Smile at a Bifhop. 
ato. 28. Wallis. 

Remarks on the Caffandra of Lyco- 
phron: a Monody. By the Rev. 
H, Meen, B.D. 8vo. 28. Ri- 
vingtons, Faulder. 

Reflection: an Elegy, occafioned bya 
Vilit to Coffey. Dedicated to Sir 
William Jerningham, Bart. With 
Colin, a Dirge. 4to. 1s. Payne, 
Norwich ; Weft and Hughes, London. 

What a Blunder! a comic Opera, in 
three Acts: firft pevoribel at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, Aug, 
14, 1800. By JoserpH GEORGE 
Hotman, Author of “ Abroad and 
at Home,” * Votary of Wealth,’’ 
&c. 8vo, 28. Miller. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Subftance of ithe Speeches of Lord 
Mulgrave, in the Houfe of Lords, 
in Reply to the Speeches of Lord 
Auckland.and the Bifhop of Rochef- 
ter, on the Divorce Bill. $vo. 1s,6d, 
Wright. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. C.J. Fox, 
and the other Members in Oppofi- 
tion, on the prefent,State of Europe, 
the Reftoration,of the Houle of 
Bourbon,and a Peace with the French 
Republic. By Count, ZENoBio. 
Tranflated from the French. 8vo, 
is. Ridgway. 

Strictures upon the political Parties in 
the City of Edinburgh; together 
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with a Statement of authenticated 
Circumftances and Facts, which merit 
the particular and immediate Atten- 
tion both of the Honourable Magif- 
trates and all the Inhabitants of that 
City. Bya FRIEND TO THE PuB- 
Lic. 8vo. 18. Ogle. 

Addrefs to the Public concerning po- 
litical Opinions, and Plans lately 
adopted to promote Religion in 
Scotland, &c. &c. By Ropert 
Hatpane. Edinburgh printed ; 
Ogle, London. 

An Addrets to the Woollen Manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, on the Sub. 
ject of the propoted Exportation of 
Britith Wool to Ireland, and fug. 
geliing fome Hints neceifary to be 
adopted for the Intereft of both 
Kingdoms. To which are added, 
fome Obfervations, addretled to the 
Agricultural Society, on the Im- 
provement of the Quality of Britith 
Wool. By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, 
of the Houfe of Williams, Ward, 
and Co. London. Svo. 18. Dedvew, 
Longman and Rees. 

Reports of the Scciety for bettering 
the Condition arid increaling the 
Comforts of the Poor. Vol. IL 
Part ll. i2mo. 1s. Hatchard, 


SERMONS AND CHARGES, 


A Sermon preached before the Arch- 
deacons and Clergy of the Deaneries 
of Hartfinere and Hoxne, in Suf- 
folk; at the Vilitation holden at 
Ealter, in the Year 1797, and of 
that of Southwark, in September 
1799; and publifhed by their De- 
fire. By the Rev. J. BRanp, A.M. 
Rector of the Parilh of St. George 
the Martyr, in Southwark, and 
Vicar of Wyckham Skeythe, in the 
County of Suffolk. gto, 1s. Rie 
vingtons, Hatchard. 2464, 

A Sermon, preached at the Vifitation 
of the Hon, and Right Rev. the 
Lord Bithop of Ely ; at Cambridge, 
June 12, 1799. By the Rev. JOHN 
Haccit, B.D. Fellow of Clare 
Hall, and Vicar of Madingly. 8vo. 
1se6d. Riwingtons. 

Sermons on various Subjects and Oc- 
cafions. By ALLXANDER GRANT, 
D. D. Minifter of the Enghith Epit- 
copal Church at Dundee. 2 vols. 
8vo. 10s. Ginger, Hatchard. 

Thoughts on the Peculiarity of the 
prejent War: a Sermon, delivered 
at Caftle Green Chapel, Briltol, 

March 
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March 12, 1800. By the Rev. J. 
Hey. 8vo. rs. Mathews. 

A Sermon onthe Duties incumbent on 
the Poor at this particular Crifis. 
By the Rev. F. SkurRai, A.M, 
$vo. 41S. Rivingtons. 

A Sermon, preached in Greenwich 
Church, on Sunday May 18, 1809, 
in confequence of the atrocious At- 
tempt made ro »f{faflin. ¢ his Majefty, 
By A. BuxnaBy, D.D. 12mo. 
2d. Payne. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Right 
Hon. Earl and Vitcount Howe, 
reached in the Garrifon Chapel, 
Poreimouth, Augull r1, 1799. By 
the Rev. Joun Davits., 4to.— 
Mut‘ley, Portimouth. 

The Weceflity of religious Education, 
proved by Arguments deduced from 
the fcriptural Doétrine of the Cor- 
ruption of human Nature; with an 
Inquiry invo the true Meaning of 
St. Peter’s Pofition, that * Charity 
fhall cover the Multitude of Sins,” 
A Sermon, preached on Sunday, 
D.cember 22, 1799, at the Parith 
Church of St. Paul, for the Benefit 
of the Charity Schoots eftablithed in 
the City of Exeter, With a Variety 
of Notes and Iiluftrations. By Jo- 
was Dennis, S.C. L. &c. 4to. 
28. Rivingtons, 

A Sermon, preached before John 
Sayer, Efq. Commiffary for the 
Parts of Surrey and the Clergy of 
the Deaneries of Southwark and 
Ewell, in Surrey, at the annual 
Vifitation, holden at Kingfton upon 
Thames, on the 29th of May 1800; 
and publifhed by their Defire. By 
Wituiam Foster, D. D. Fellow 
of Eton College, Vicar of Kew and 
Peterfham, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majefty. 4to. as. Payne, 

Scepricifm not feparable from Immo- 
ralitv: illuftrated in the Inftances 
of Hume and Gibbon. A Sermon, 
preached inthe Church of All Saints, 
Norihampton, at the Vifitation of the 
Rev. the Archdeacon of the Diocefe 
of Peterborough, on the 8thof May 
1799. By CuristoPHeR HUNTER, 
B.D. &c. 8vo. 1s. Nicol. 

A Sermon, preached at Sittingbourn, 
on Wednefday, June 13, 1800, at 
the Vifitation of the Lord Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, and publifhed 
by his Grace’s Command. By the 
Rev. JeReMtaH Jackson, M, A. 
Vicar of Ofpringe. 8vo. 15., Sim- 
mons, Canterbury; Fohn/oi, Loadon, 
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A Sermon on the Origin of Govern. 
ment, and the Excellence of the 
Britith Conftitution; preached at 
the Affizes holden for the County of 
Southampton, on the sth of March 
1800, before Sir Soulden Lawrence, 
Knight, and Arthur Palmer, Efq. 
By Dantct Lancaster, A. B, 
&c. 8vo. 18. Cadell and Davies, 

A Ditcourfe, delivered in the Church 

. of Almonbury, in the Wei Riding 
of the County of York, May 16, 
1799, at the Conflitution and Dedi- 
cation of the All-Mann’s Lodge of 
Iree and Accepted Matons. By the 
Rev. Kicuarp Munxkuouss,D.D, 
8vo. 18. Hurf. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parith 
Church of Northleach, Glofte: thire, 
at the Vilitation of the Worthipful 
and Reverend James Webfter, 
L. L. B. Archdeacon ef Glafter; 
and publifhed at his Requeft, and 
that of feveral of the Clergy pretent, 
By the Rev. J. Hare, A.M. Rec. 
tor of Coln St. Denys, Glofter, and 
Vicar of Stratton St. Margaret, 
Wilts. gto. 18.6d. Rivingtons, 

Anecdotes of Methodifm. To which 
is added, a Sermon on the ConduSt 
that becomes a Clergyman. By the 
Rev. R. PoLwHE Ls, Vicar of Ma- 
naecan, Cornwall. 12mo. 
Cadell and Davies, 

Oration, delivered at the Funeral Ob. 
fequies of the Pontiff Pius VI. 
October 31, 1799, before the moft 
Eminent and Reverend Cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church, in the 
Patriarchal Bafilica, Venice. By 
C2saR BRANCADORO, Lord Arch. 
bifhop of Nifibis, and Secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation. To which 
is annexed, the Addrefs of our Holy 
Father Pope Pius VII. delivered in 
a fecret Confiftory, March 28, 1800, 
at Venice, in the Monaftery of St. 
George. Tranflated from the Latin 
Original, By Witttam Hrxry 
CoomsBes. 8vo. 28.6d. Weft and 
Hughes. 

A Charge, delivered at the Vifitation 
of the Archdeaconry of Salop, in 
the Dioceie of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, in May 1800, and publifhed by 
Defire of the Clergy. By Joux 
CuappeL Woopuouse, M. A. 
Archdeacon and Canon Refidentiary 
of Lichfield. 8vo. 1s. Lichfield 
printed ; Longman and Rees. 

Funeral Confolations: being the Sub- 
ftance of an Addrefs delivered in the 

Jerufalem 
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Monthly Catalogue. 


Jerufalem Chapel, in Birmingham, 
onthe Occafion of the Death of Mr. 
Abraham Perkins, By Honey 
Barry Peacock, Minifter of the 
above-mentioned Chapel. S8vo. 6d. 
Belcher and Pearfon, Birmingham ; 
Clarke, Manchetter. 

Economy illuftrated and recommend- 
ed; and a Caution againft modera 
Infidelity : intwo Sermons, preach. 
ed at the Meeting Houfe in the Old 
Jewry, and printed by particular 
Requeft. By ABRAHAM Rees, 
D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 18. Rodinjons. 


THEOLOGY. 


An Attempt to illuftrate fome of the 
Prophecies of the Old and New 
Teftament.- By THomMas Zoucn, 
M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Wakefield 
printed ; Payne, Hurf, London. 

Reflections concerning reliious Divi- 
fions. Affectionately addreffed to 
the People of Hngland. $vo. 1%. 
Riv ngtons. 

The Anti-Calvinift; or two plain Dif 
courfes on «wedemption and Faith. 
By Ropert Fettowes, A. B. 
Oxon. 12mo. 1s. Common Paper 6d. 
Warwick printed ; White, London. 


The Gofpel its own Witnéls; or, the 
holy Nature and divine Harmony of 
the Chriftian Religion, -contrafted 
with the [mmorality and Abturaity 


of Deifm. By ANDREW FULLER. 
$vo. 58, Button, 

A ferious Call to a devout and holy 
Life, abridged from tie origin.I 
Work of the Rev. Witttam Law, 
A.M. 12mo. 18. Hatcherd 

A brief Vies of the Neceflity and 
Truth ot the Chriftian Revelation. 
By T. H. HoRNe. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Sael. 

The Creed of the new Church; as 
read in the Jerufalem Chapel, in Bir- 
mingham. With {criprural Ilof- 
trations. 12mo. 1d, Birmingham, 
printed by Belcher. 

A Manyal ot pract’cal and experimen- 
tal Precepts, on the moft ufefiil re- 
ligious Subject’, By Henry Bar- 
RY Peacock, Minifter of the Je- 
rufalem Cha;el, Birmingham. 12mo. 
18. Birmingham, printed by Belcher. 

A Letter to the Societies of the Lord’s 
New Church, in London, Manchef- 
ter, Birmingham, Briftol, | iver- 
pool, Blackburn, Bolton, White- 
field, Kighley, t!utl, Chetter, Stroud, 
VUldham, Watherlane, Margate, &c. 
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&c. on the Subject of the theologi- 
cal Wriings of the Hon. Emanuel 
Swedenborg ; containing an Abfiract 
of what has been written on their 
Character and Evidence. By Hens 
RY Barry Pracock, Minilter of 
the Jeruiaiem Chapel, in Birming- 
ham. 12m. 2d. Birmingham, 
printed by Belcher. 

A fummary V.ew of the effential Doc. 
trines of the Chiiftian Faith: ina 
Series ot Exiracts, taken from the 
theological Writings of the Hon. 
Emanuel Swedenborg. With elu- 
cidatory Notes. By a Minister 
of the New Church, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Bi mingham, printed by Beleber 

A Defence of Scripture Doctriues, 
as underftood by the Church of 
inagland. By the Rev, J. GRagaM, 
8vo. as. 6d. Maithews. 

An Effay, tenuing to rove that Chrif 
tianity has promoted the Happinefs 
of Ma , as an intellectual, moral, 
and tucial Being. 8vo. 2s. Mutshewws. 

The Liturgy of the Ciwrehn of bag- 
Jand explained and vindkared. By 
Avucustus Top.iapy, A.B. 8yo. 
1s. Matthews. 

Prayers tor Families, confifting of a 
Form, thort, but compreientive, for 
the Morning and Evenirg of every 
Day in the Week. Selected by FE. 
Pearson, B. D. 8vo. 3s. Ri- 
vingtons. 

The Duty of Churchwardens refpect- 
ing the Church. By Joun NAPL#.~ 
Tow, D: D. Chancellor of the Dio- 
cefe ot Hereford. 1zmo. 1S. Rie 
vingtons. 

A Letter to three converted Jews, 
lately baptized and confirmed in the 
Church ot En, land. By the Rev. 
Wittiam Jones, M.A. FLR.S. 
$vo. 13, Riwingtons. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Ambulatog: or a Pocket Companion 
in a Jour round Londoa, within 
the Circuit of twenty-five Miles: 
defcribing whatever is moft remark. 
able fur Antiquity, Grandeur, Ele- 
gance, or rural Beauty: including 
new Catalogues of Pictures; and 
iNettrated by hifforical and biogra- 
ph cal Obfervations. To which are 
prefixed, a concife Defcription of 
the Metropolis, and a Map of the 
Country deferibed. Ninth Edition, 
augmented and improved. 12m0. 


45.6d. Seatcherd, 
PRINTS. 

















































































































320 French Books. 


PRINTS. 


Two Views of King Edward’s Chapel 
and Wakefield Bridge. CAWTHORN 
del. Byrne fe. al.1s. Feffryes. 

The Foreft. Painted by Sir GeorGe 
Beaumont, Bart. Engraved by 
Browne. Size 20in. by 16. 10s.6d. 
Proofs1s5s. Browne. 

A Collection of fifty Views on the 
Banks of the Rhine, beginning at 
Spyer, and continuing in a pictu- 
re(que Voyage to Duileldorf, from 
original Drawings. By L. JanscuHa, 
Profeffor of the Imperial and Royal 
Academy. Etched by ZieGuer, 
coloured, Size 17 by11in. With 
Defcriptions. 181. Boydell. 

Portrait of Sir William Mordaunt 
Milner, Bart. Hoppnerp. J. R. 
SmitH fc. Mez. 6s. Proofs 128. 
Atkinjon. 

Portrait of Lord Grenville. HOpPNER 
p- Reynowps fe. Mez. al. 18. 
Feffryes. 

A Plan of the Taking of El-Arifh, on 
the Coaft of Egypt; being the lat 
Situation of the French in that 
Quarter. Drawn by THos. SMITH, 
‘a Volunteer from the Le Tigre, and 
Aid-de-Camp to Colonel Deuglas, 
who commanded a Detachment of 
the Army of the Grand Vizier, 
affified by a Party of Marines from 
his Majefty’s Ships, &c. 15, 6d. 
coloured. Laurie and Whittle, 





PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED. 

A Series of Views on the River Tay, 
from Drawings by Ropert Car- 
Lice. Size 15 by ginches. ‘Tobe 
comprifdin four Nos, at one Guinea 
each. No. I. will:contain Perth, 
from the South; the ancient Palace 
of Scone; the Hill of Kinnoul; the 
Craig of Kinnoul; and to be illuf- 
trated by an hiflorical and defcrip- 
tive Account of the adjacent Coun- 
try, from Loch Tay to the Ocean. 
Subfcribers’ Names received by Mor- 
rifin, Perth; and Vernor and Hood, 
and Clarke, New Bond Street, Lon- 
don. 

A Journey from London to Dover, 
andto the Land’s End. By the late 
‘THOMAS PENNANT, Efq. 2 vols. 
royal 4to. With Plates. ‘To be 
publifhed by £, Harding, Pall Mall. 

A Colleétion of Fruits from the Weft 
Indies. Drawn and coloured from 


Nature, on nine Plates, Folio, With 
Defcriptions, by Mifs Byam, late 
of Antigua. Price to Sub{cribers 
31. 38, Booth. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS IMPORTED AND 
SOLD BY DE BOFFE, GERARD 
STREET, AND CLARKE, NEW BOND 
STREET, 


Hiftoire de Ruffie, par Levefque, 
augmentée par l’Auteur, et conduite 
jufqu’a la Fin du Regne de Cathe- 
rine 11. Hambourg, 1800. 8 vols, 
8vo. 3). 135. 6d. 

L’Homme des Champs, ou les Geor- 
giques Francoifes. Par De itue. 
Bafle, 1800. 8vo. Plates. 145. 
Common Paper 4s. 

Ditto. 12mo. Fine Paper. Plates 14s. 
Second fine 10s. Con:mon 4s. Se- 
cond common 2s. 6d. 

Ditto. 18mo. Fine Paper. Plates. 16s. 
Second fine 118. Common 3s. 6d. 

Les Meres Rivales, ou la Calomnie. 
Par Madame pe’ GeNuis. Avec 
Fig. 3 tom. 8vo. 18s, 





PRINTED FOR AND SOLD BY DULAU 
‘ AND CO. SOHO SQUARE, AND 
CLARKE, NEW BOND STREET. 


A fplendid Edition of Virgil. Printed 
by Benfley,. with Types caft on Pur- 
pofe. Adorned with 15 Plates, en- 
graved by Bartolozzi, Sharp, Fitt- 
ler, Neagle. 2 vols. large 8vo. 
3l. 3s. Small Paper il. 12s. 6d. 

BOOKS IMPORTED. 

Principes Phyfico- Chimiques, Par 
Brisson, 8vo. Fig.< 

Voyage de Vingt-quatre Heures, Ro- 
man nouveau, 12mo. Fig. 3s. 

Hiftoire Naturelle des Salamandres de 
France, précédée d’un Tableau mé- 
thodique des autres Reptiles in- 
digénes. Par lA TREILLE. 8vo. Fig. 

L’Homme Invifible. .2 vols. 5s. 

Mon Oncle Thomas, «Pay PIGAULT 
LE BRUN. 4 vols. 125. 

Céleftine, ou les Epoux. fans J’étre. 
Nouv. Edit, corrigée par L’Avu- 
TEUR. 

Le Confcript, owles Billets de Loge- 
ment. Par Le Marre., 12mo 
Fig. 38. - 

Le Comte d’A ** *, oules Aventures 
Wun Jeune Voyageur, forti de la 

. Cour de France en 17$g. 2vols. 68. 

Nouveau Faublas. 4 vols. 





